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“Good Reading” dividend 
$7,000 net in 8 years 


The Reverend Pastor Father Constance and Principal Sister Felicia 
tell how St. Anthony High School Students earned 
extra money for their school, and promoted good reading: 


& 





Sister Felicia and Father Constance with two of the St. Anthony 
High School students who participated in the Decency in Reading 
Program. The chart shows sales quotas and results of the program. 


“Eight years ago, St. Anthony High of 
Manchester, N. H. accepted the Decency 
in Reading Program sponsored by Catholic 
Digest. The debut results brought in the 
modest sum of $400. We were pleased but 
never intended to leave it at that. Sales 
mounted steadily, so that 5 years later we 
could top a four thousand dollar goal by 
thirty dollars—with an enrollment of only 
230 students. 


“‘The annual commission has always been 
benevolently offered to the Reverend Pastor 
for a memorial in the name of the students. 


Today we are proud of a $3,500 set of 
Carrara marble Stations of the Cross and 
a $2,000 stained glass window—part of the 
$7,000 total earned through the Decency 
in Reading Program and Catholic Digest.” 


You benefit twice by accepting the Decency 
in Reading magazine subscription program: 
taste in reading is uplifted within your parish, 
and extra money is earned for school expenses. 
Write now for details, to: Catholic Digest, 
Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in 
Reading Program, 2959 North Hamline Ave., 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota. 
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A Partial List of 


‘Fair Share’ Capital Fund and 
Increased Income Campaigns 
Directed by 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 


Since January, 1960, and in Process 





Goal Obtained 
ARIZONA 
Casa Grande St. Anthony's (New Church) $125,000 $200,000 
COLORADO 
Canon City | St. Michael’s (New Classrooms and Hall) 125,000 In Process 
Colorado Springs Holy Trinity (New Combinatidn Church- 
School) 120,000 140,600 
ILLINOIS 
an St. Rita of Cascia (New Parish Plant) 350,000 In Process 
Ottumwa City Parishes of Ottumwa (New Walsh 
igh School) 400,000 401,033 
KENTUCKY 
Ft. Thomas St. Thomas (weekly income increased 
$600 over that obtained from a cam- 
paign conducted by another firm 3 years 
ago 3,400 
LOUISIANA 
Buras Our Lady of Good Harbor (Building 
riaeran) 175,000 In Process 
New Orleans St. Mary of the Angels (New Combination 
Church and Rectory) 350,000 In Process 
MASSACHUSETTS 
West Newton St. Bernard’s (Grade School Addition and 
New High School) 500,000 790,000 
MISSOURI 
Belton St. Sabina’s (New School) 65,000 In Process 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha St. Philomena’s (Increase weekly income) In Process 
NEW MEXICO 
eat” St. Francis (New Church and Rectory) 125,000 126 ,803 
*Cincinnati Church of the Little Flower 
: (Building Program and Debt Liquidation) 300,000 In Process 
*Cincinnati St. Jude's (School Expansion) 200,000 245,000 
Cincinnati Convent of Mary Reparatrix (New Retreat 
House) ($170,000 
to date) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
veiks Haven Immaculate Conception (New School) 100,000 138,914 
*Del Rio Sacred Heart (New School) Open 59,880 
*Victoria Our Lady of Victory (Building Program) 225,000 In Process 


* Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


Consultation Without Obligation 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 


Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. —Trade Mark Reg., Canada * 














THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review (Monthly), LX, No. 9 (June 1960). Copyright 1960 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 



















Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 


dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock ...$32.50 
Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 

















































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
38 in. 15 in. 32) in. 
40 in. 1514 in. 32) in. 
42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
44 in. 16)4 in. 32) in. 
46 in. 17) in. 32) in. 
38 in. 15 in. 33\ in. 
40 in. 1514 in. 331, in. 
42 in. 16 in. 331 in. 
44 in. 1614 in. 331 in. 
= sa. +4. 2a. 3342 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style No. 4B Roman Style 
22 sa. 1 tg 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
in. 4 in. 34 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 Roma 





Alter Boys \OMPLETE OUTFIN = 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front Vie 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Al 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 

Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. Bl1,Ea. No.Bi2,Ea.  Surplic 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $7.75 i Sere $8.25 18 io. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.25 S¥ 8.25 8.75 20 ia. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —“S 8.75 +3 8.75 9.25 20 ia, 
11 Yrs. 46in. $3 9.00 “2 9.00 9.50 20 ia. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.50 sO 9.50 10.00 22 im, 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.50 EF 10.50 11.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 10.75 3® 10.75 11.25 22 ia. 
15 Yrs. 54in. B@ 11.25 BR 11.25 11.75 24 ia. 
16 Yrs. 56in. 68 11.75 Og 11.75 12.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58in. Ha 12.25 po 12.25 12.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 ia. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.75 "© 13.75 14.25 26 if 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine weani 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. i 
18 to 24 inch. Each .. 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but " without n 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. $5 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice.. Light weit 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra fil 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... 8 
A No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Mad 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . mr 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sa 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church cow 
made extra full. Specify color banding desift 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


teil HANSEN i | D. B. HANSEN & SON 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ‘ Telephone FRanklin 2-87 























Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
lain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
Ps] of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
( f ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined _ Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 62.50 B 
Gothic Cope .......; 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
50 Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.00 $73.50 

Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
i Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 





Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 








Front Viev Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
Style Ald Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.75 $75.25 

Cape asi Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
al. Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics ..123.00 134.75 

Come, Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 12.25 

eng 

Surplice 

18 io READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 

ae No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 

20 i wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers).............++++: $52.50 

ie Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

22 in. WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

24 im BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

a PRESENT SUIT COAT 

26 in. Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 

26 in We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
‘or price factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
> on READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
‘il. Lead No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
.» an appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
a Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
she weit Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
ox We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
lace. Mail the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
7 No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 





rch cols For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
ng desi} Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


: ML, 7 
) Sy Cbaate, o- HANSEN [28 D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


5 3 NO. FRANKLIN ST.. CHICAGO 6. ILL oe | Telephone FRanklin 2-8&750 





















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 


(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 

material. Ideal for warm weather. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


OP ANS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measureme 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN C; 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blap 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN 


Telephone 


















(E) The Purple Roman Cloak; 
tailored of purple light weight m 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord fy 
Bishops, red metal cord for D 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cay 
attached and additional half sleeve 


mpo 
A 


When 
ncludi 


Trimmed with red or purple pipi ugirop. | 
and buttons according to rank ojnch h 
Prelate. width 


(G) The Choir Cassock withoy(A) ! 
train is worn by Bishops and Monjered 1 
signori. Illustrated with MozengCross « 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishopl(B) N 
pred 
design, 
(C) N 
Pre 


dt 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn by 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cap 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape availablé 
in Ermine or Coney. . 

eee — 
No. A956 (D) h 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Ligh ered m 


weight. Dressy and durable.  Bi89, : 

No. A951 (E) N 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Idafveight 

for summer and travel. per bs 
o. 


No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Clot = 
from France. Light weight. io. F4 
No. A987 inen, ’ 
All-Wool Imported Panama Clotiher yay 
from Belgium. Light weight. E)* 

No. A946 ront. ‘ 
Imported Silk-Warp Henriet F) I 
Cloth from Switzerland. The fines: ¢, 


ered w 
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csafmported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
—_ Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices E a 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
has CaWhen ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
if sleeveincluding side drops, and finished width including front 


Pe pae es 
RTPA 


ple pipingirop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
> rank oinch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


; withou(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
and Moered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Mozettg on design, per yard....... $4.00 
a Bishop\(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
bred medium weight linen, Cross 
Hesign, per yard $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
pred medium weight linen, Cross 
Hesign, per yard............ $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
th. Ligheted medium weight linen, 'HS de- 
eee $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
ight. IdefVeight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.75 
o. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
inen, hemstitched without lace, per 
EES ee ERS $3.25 
lo. F4* Alter Cloth. Medium weight 
inen, without lace or hemstitching, 
ima Clot ber yard $3.00 
ight. E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
ront. One inch hem on back. 
F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
inen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
0. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
Siipiet wrgiat sata nai etata ea ar alloc ate $24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
inen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
ilet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
ee ene $19.25 
2 0. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
H Pottom only $16.75 
0. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
0. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
eftion only $16.75 
0. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
inen with richly embellished 12-inch 
ace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $34.50 
0. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$45.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
inen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
burplice to match.......... : 


worn by 
fur Ca 
availab - 
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(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


Perr Terre Te Terr $21.00 


PTT TT CoCr Tore $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
CO ID cos 6 xn weirs $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top $25.50 


(L) Fl F2* 
Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice ......$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55] 
Corporal.... .60 6.00 65 6.60 
Purificator... .65 6.60 -70 7.20 
ae 6.60 -70 7.20 
Finger Towel .50 4.80 55 5.40 
Stole Collar... .35 3.60 .40 4.20 


Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 
No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 


No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


ON ie Kbaute o£ HANSEN 


87: 


¢3 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Telephone FRanklin 2-8750] 








(ComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





On ‘“‘Adolescent Masturbation” 


Epitors: 

I find Father MeCormick’s article on 
“Adolescent Masturbation: A Pastoral 
Problem” helpful in raising and clarify- 
ing problems in this area, and also in 
offering interesting suggestions as to 
pastoral practice. 

If I might offer a method which has 
been found helpful in separating such 
counseling from the confessional situa- 
tion, the following is one suggested at 
the Loyola University (Chicago) course 
in pastoral counseling, given by Father 
Charles Curran. By it the confessor, 
after absolving but before dismissing 
the penitent who has confessed frequent 
masturbation, might ask the following 
question (lightly, slowly and kindly): 
“This seems to be happening a great 
deal?” The confessor pauses for a few 
seconds for a possible answer. If there 
is an answer and if feelings such as fear, 
discouragement, or aggressiveness are 
expressed, the confessor would “reflect” 
these and perhaps add: “Would you 
maybe like to talk over this fear you 
have (or discouragement, ete.)? It 
sometimes is helpful if a person just 
ean talk about it...” 

If the penitent says, “Yes, I would,” 
and there is no line-up at the confes- 
sional, the confessor might say, “I have 
two or three minutes now if you would 
like . ”’ and allow the person to talk, 
but keep the time to two or three min- 
utes. 

If there is a line-up, the confessor 
could say, “There are people waiting to 
get to confession, but would you like to 
see me in the rectory sometime?” How- 
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ever, if the answer is “no” or there is no 
answer, the priest could say, “Maybe 
you can just come to confession some- 
time when there is no line-up and we can 
talk a few minutes.” 

I think Father McCormick is right in 
insisting that the ideal place for coun- 
seling is in the rectory. But even when 
this is not possible, I believe that two 
minutes each week can be of some help 
in allowing the penitent to unburden his 
feelings. At any rate, the confessor has 
been gracious, and yet has not, I believe, 
conveyed the idea that the penitent 
need not try to overcome his bad habit. 

Finally, I agree with Father MeCor- 
mick that it is of great importance to 
avoid embarrassing the penitent by 
keeping him too long in the confessional. 
One should rarely exceed 3-4 minutes 
and certainly never go beyond 5 in such 
cases. 


CANADIAN MILITARY CHAPLAIN 


Mr. Lawler Writes on 
Fr. Costelloe’s Book Review 


EpItors: 

Never before have I personally re- 
plied to a criticism of one of my books, 
and I do so now only because the mat- 
ter seems to require it. First, may I 
commend the editors of THE HoMILetic 
AND PasToRAL Review for again exhibit- 
ing the type of editorial discernment we 
they 


have come to expect from them: 
have done a service to those who sub- 
scribe to their principles as well as to 
their magazine. By their recent publi- 
cation of a review of The Catholic Di- 
mension in Higher Education, which 
laudatory ap- 


runs counter to the 
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the increasing number of both large and small churches using 
e to our Sanctuary Supplies is ample proof of their continued popularity 
by | Among our many fine products we feature, Rubrical beeswax 
Candles, in all sizes and beeswax content Sanctuary Lights and 
nal. Lamps—Votive Lights and Candles—Both plain and 
utes [| ornamented Paschal and Communion Candles—with 
uch a contplete stock of Wrought Iron Votive Shrings and 
. Stands. 
Please call on us for information prices and ex 
LAIN pert advice on these, or any other matters pertaining to 


Sanctuar) Supplic s or Appointments 





A. Gross Candle Co., Inc. Linden, New Jersey 


re- | Baltimore, Md. . Founded 1$37 . New York, N. Y. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Sister Evella and Father Paquin, St. Matthews 
School, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 


“Best of all 


preventive devices 
against fire” 


In the opinion of school officials 
in the Diocese of Providence, 
R. I., a complete sprinkler sys- 
tem —connected to the building’s 
fire alarm box, which in turn 
transmits the alarm to the fire 
department — is the best of all preventive de- 
vices against fire. This system discovers the 
fire, controls or extinguishes it, and calls the 
firemen to the scene of the trouble. 

Recent tests conducted by the Los Angeles 
fire department go even further. They con- 
firm that automatic protection with a sprin- 
kler system is also one of the best means of 
reducing heat and poisonous smoke, so often 
the real killers when fire occurs. 

A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
which can protect the lives and property un- 
der your care, can be installed in a very short 
time by a skilled Grinnell installation crew. 
Let us show you how lower insurance rates 
will help defray your installation costs. Get 
all the facts. Write Grinnell Company, 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION 
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praisals of it that have been made by 
such educators Sister Madeleva. 
Walter Ong, 8.J., Mother Kathryn Sul- 
livan, R.S.C.J., Cyril Vollert, S.J., Rev. 
Gerard S. and Thomas F. 
O’Dea, the editors have contributed to 
the illumination of another side of a 
serious problem. 

The editors Father Costelloe 
merit commendation because nothing 
seems more important in the present 
discussion within the Catholie commu- 
nity than the airing of opinions from 
all sides of the question. Father 
Costelloe, with his obvious wit, with his 
fine writing (I admire his mastery of 
the compound sentence and his use of 
the colon), with his mixture of meta- 
phor and plain, blunt prose, with his ex- 
tensive erudition ranging from Den- 
zinger-Bannwart to James Joyce, seems 
to me an exemplary representative of 
the point of view which he champions. 

Naturally, I cannot accept many of 
Father Costelloe’s assertions. I regret, 
for example, that he groups me with a 
number of other allegedly disreputable 
Catholics, and by a process of elimina- 
tion seems to characterize me as the 
most dangerous of all. I cannot help 
but think that my book has been the 
occasion of his relieving himself of the 
burden of distaste he feels for a large 
and growing body of American Catho- 
lic thought. I should not be displeased 
if the reading of my book has induced 
in him an experience akin to that which 
his philospher derived from the drama; 
however, I would be displeased if—as 
it has been suggested to me—his airing 
of opinion was merely explosive eructa- 
tion, rather than the articulation of his 
complete examination of my _ book. 
And in fact, I am convinced from the 
posture and comportment he has as- 
sumed his review that he has 
thoroughly digested the contents of my 
book. Of course, I am distressed that 
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the end result of his assimilation of the 
book has taken the form of ten tightly 
packed columns of execration. 

But even though we take different 
stands I cannot deny that his assess- 
ment exudes penetrating common sense; 
and I must also acknowledge that al- 
though the objects of our respective 
nosologies differ, we can both agree on 
our fidelity to Roman Catholic princi- 
ples. I, for one, would stigmatize as 
odious any efforts to ‘“a-Romatize” 
American Catholicism. 


Justus GrorGeE LAWLER 
Professor of the Humanities 
Saint Xavier College 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


Fr. Costelloe Replies to 
Mr. Lawler’s Letter 
EpITors: 

During recent years a great deal has 
been written about the advantages of 
“dialogue” between Catholics and Prot- 
estants, between philosophers and theo- 
logians, between students and teachers, 
and even among professors themselves. 
In his Catholic Dimension in Higher 
Education, for example, Mr. Lawler 
rightly finds fault with those who will 
not engage in such a useful occupation: 
“Usually it will be found that faculties 
dedicated wholeheartedly to some spe- 
cific and tightly concatenated theoreti- 
cal program, rather than participating 
in any genuine dialogue with other 
schools, are engaged in what may be 
described as talking to themselves’’ (p. 
14). In other words, precisely where 
conversation may be most fruitful it 
rarely becomes engaged, or, where it 
does, it degenerates into a kind of 
monologue in which one party assumes 
the privilege of both posing and answer- 
ing the questions. I think Mr. Lawler’s 
letter to THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
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REVIEW is pretty much a case in point. 
He obviously objects to my review of 
his book, but instead of answering the 
specific criticisms which I made of it, or 
trying to reformulate in simpler terms 
what may possibly be described as a 
“concatenated theoretical program”’ for 
one who has misunderstood it, he does 
little more than make an appeal to au- 
thority, which I have always thought 
to be somewhat extrinsic to the dialogue, 
and express his regrets that my review 
of his book “has taken the form of ten 
tightly packed columns of execration.” 
This I believe is somewhat exaggerated 
unless he wants to assume the role of 
one of the Elders. Anyone who cares 
to count up the lines in these “ten 
tightly packed columns” will find that 
twenty-three are devoted to a quotation 
from Pope John XXIII, one hundred 
and seventy-four to direct citations from 
Lawler’s book, and two hundred and 
eleven to my own comment. If there is 
te be any exorcism of the text, I am 
afraid that a good deal of it will have to 
be done by Mr. Lawler himself as I do 
not think that anything I wrote is quite 
so damaging to his Catholic dimension 
in higher education as his own ipsissima 
verba. 

Despite Mr. Lawler’s reluctance to 
argue the matter, I think it may be use- 
ful to spell out more explicitly my ob- 
jections to his book, and this can be 
done without reverting to any of the 
passages cited in my review and without 
retracting in any fashion my earlier 
statement to the effect that he “has read 
widely and includes some interesting 
and even useful ideas in his pages.”’ In 
the first place, if his own book is to be 
taken as an example of it, I do not agree 
with his contention that “the present 
collective examination of conscience 1s 
a healthy and not a morbid exercise oi 
responsibility on the part of Catholic 
educators” (p. 16). Neither do I agree 
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with his diagnosis of what he describes 
as being “the educational malaise 
blighting Catholic schools,” namely, 
that “the present crisis in Catholic edu- 
eation stems more from inadequate, 
incompetent, indifferent teaching than 
from defective curriculum” (p. 10). I 
do not see why we have to settle for 
either of these two alternatives. For 
my part, I would say that the greatest 
problem facing Catholic higher educa- 
tion is simply one of finances. While 
it would be an exaggeration to say that 
money (or, in this case, the lack of it) 
is the root of all educational evils, it is 
certainly the most serious obstacle fac- 
ing the normal development of Catholic 
higher education in this country. 
Because of a lack of distributive jus- 
tice in the area of education, Catholics 
in the United States, in comparison with 
those living in many other countries, 
are saddled with an almost impossible 
burden, and one which should never be 
discounted in any discussion of the 
Catholic school system. This lack of 
adequate resources penalizes in particu- 
lar both faculty and students in Catho- 
lie institutions of higher education, 
which in the vast majority of cases are 
run as private enterprises with no help 
from the state and little if any from 
the corporate Catholic community. I 
am personally acquainted with not a 
few college students who work twenty, 
thirty, and even more hours each week 
in order to earn their tuition so that 
they can attend a Catholic college. 
With less faith and less spirit of sacri- 
fice they would be flocking to a very 
well-appointed municipal university 
which they could attend at one-fourth 
the cost. The fact that many students 
have to work in order even to stay in a 
Catholic college means that they have 
less time for their studies and, as a con- 
sequence, the student body as a whole 
does not attain that standard of excel- 
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lence it might otherwise achieve. A 
further difficulty arises from the fact 
that a Catholie college cannot be quite 
so selective in its choice of students as 
private non-sectarian schools which 
have no obligations whatever to a reli- 
gious community. Added to this should 
be another consideration. In a Catholic 
college a student will have spent many 
hours on philosophy and 
courses which will help him little if any 
in taking standard tests for such profes- 
sions as law, dentistry, and medicine. 
Hence a comparison at this level, which 
is sometimes made, is not entirely valid. 
In other words, nihil est ab omni parte 
beatum: until the coming of the millen- 


theology, 


nium Catholie college graduates in cer- 
tain areas are bound to suffer in com- 
parison with others, but no matter how 
deficient in particulars this education 
may be, it will be superior in toto to 
that obtained in a purely secular envi- 
ronment. 

Too much emphasis on the negative 
aspects of Catholic higher education 
and too little stress upon its positive 
advantages may have serious 
effects. Catholic high-school graduates 
will be lured away to the luxury of 
state-supported schools (the University 
of Missouri, for example, which is cer- 


some 


tainly not one of the more affluent, op- 


erates on an annual budget of $2,400 per 
student); the more gifted graduates of 
Catholie high schools will be more in- 
clined to accept the very attractive 
scholarships being offered by richly 
endowed non-Catholic institutions for 
which offers are a financially 
sound investment; and socially-minded 
Catholics will be confirmed in their con- 
viction that a Catholie college is not 
quite good enough for their John or 
Jane. For many this failure to attain 
a Catholie higher education will be a 


such 


(Continued on page 838) 
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Some Moral Aspects 
of Medical Partnerships 


_ LAST FEW YEARS have wit- 
nessed a remarkable increase in the 
number of partnerships formed among 
doctors. These partnerships range from 
associations between two physicians up 
to clinics in which many doctors are 
affliated. Almost every town, even 
the smaller ones, boasts a medical clinic. 
Unquestionably these partnerships and 
clinics have improved the medical serv- 
ices in the areas where they operate. It 
is also true that some partnerships have 
created many moral problems in the 
area of cooperation, because they bind 
together in contractual relationship 
physicians of widely differing ethical 
outlooks. We propose here to consider 
some of the moral problems that arise 
from these partnerships. 


THE NATURE OF 
MEDICAL PARTNERSHIP 


It is important to distinguish partner- 
ships from other forms of association. 
Some of the great clinics are corpora- 
tions, and doctors become associated 
with them as employees, not as partners. 
We are not concerned with clinics such 
as these. Partnership is not merely a 
pooling of equipment or a sharing of of- 





By THOMAS C. DONLAN, O.P. 


fice facilities or of assistant personnel. 
Rather it is a formal association, recog- 
nized in civil law, of two or more doctors 
who “have joined together in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and so hold themselves 
out to the public and patients, where 








Father Donlan formerly taught moral theol- 
ogy at St. Rose Priory. Past Vice-President 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America 
and past President of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, our au- 
thor is now Vice-President of The Priory Press 
and is among the authors of the very success- 
ful series, College Texts in Theology. 





all income and expenses are a joint ac- 
count or a joint venture.’”! 


‘Description contained in a resolution in- 
troduced to the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, Dec. 1-4, 1953. 
Cf. Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, CLITI, p. 1552. 
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From the civil law we are able to se- 
cure the exact legal limitations of con- 
tractual partnerships. The Uniform 
Partnership Act is adopted in the ma- 
jority of the states in the Union. This 
same Act serves as a model for germane 
legislation even in those states which 
have not formally adopted it, excepting 
the few states where the legal code de- 
rives from the old French or Spanish 
hegemonies. This Act provides that 
every partner in a commercial partner- 
ship (apart from any special powers 
conferred on him by the articles of co- 
partnership) is not only a principal, but 
is also, within the scope and objects of 
the partnership, a general and author- 
ized agent of the firm, and the agent of 
all the partners.? 

The law further provides that if there 
should be a private agreement between 
partners to restrict somehow matters 
coming within the scope of the partner- 
ship, the partner remains liable for the 
misfeasance, malfeasance, or nonfeas- 
ance of his copartner regarding a third 
party, unless said third party has been 
informed of the restriction obtaining 
between the partners.® 


THE MORAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF MEDICAL PARTNERSHIP 


All of the foregoing pertain to the 
juridical order of the civil law; they are 
not statements of moral cooperation. 
In a particular case, we would have to 
investigate the terms of a given partner- 
ship and the intentions of the partners 
before making any moral judgment. 
But, for purposes of discussion, a gen- 
eral guide to the nature of the relation- 
ship obtaining in a contractual partner- 
ship can be derived from the data set 
forth above. 

2Cf, American Jurisprudence XL, “Partner- 
ship,” 136. 


>Cf. Uniform Laws Annotated, 7, “Partner- 
ship,” 9, #13. 
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Kirst, it seems clear that a contract 
of partnership does not mean any more 
than a legal relationship among the 
partners. It does not imply any formal 
cooperation in the moral sense among 
them. Thus the intentions of one doctor 
who may perform an immoral operation 
need not be shared by his partners. 

Secondly, the contract of medical 
partnership does not imply that one 
partner must give immediate material 
cooperation in immoral surgical or med- 
ical procedures. Thus, the partnership 
does not bind one doctor to act as the 
surgical assistant to another who may 
perform an immoral operation. 

Thirdly, the partnership does imply 
that there is mediate material coopera- 
tion among the partners in whatever 
they do in their joint practice of medi- 
cine. If this were not the case, why 
would they join in the partnership? 
Such a medical association is of its na- 
ture designed to accrue to the advantage 
of the partners—scientific, medical, so- 
cial, financial, ete.—in facilitating the 
practice of medicine. Necessarily, then, 


they must offer and receive some kind of J 


assistance within the partnership. 

Civil law furnishes many confirma- 
tory examples of this last point. If one 
partner is sued for malpractice, the 
others must jointly stand the expense of 
the legal action. If this partner should 
be convicted, the partners must share 
the burden of the judgment made 
against him. 
true whether or not the action arose 
from a moral or an immoral procedure 
on the part of the doctor who is sued. 
All of this, of course, implies the dis- 
charge of a legal responsibility; it need 
not imply a share in the partner’s moral 
responsibility. 

It is clear that partnership creates 4 
legal unity. Does it in any way create 
amoral unity? It is this question which 
we must strive to solve. 
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SOME MORAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL PARTNERSHIPS 


MORAL PROBLEMS COMMON 
IN MEDICAL PARTNERSHIPS 


Among moral problems of cooperation 
which arise in medical partnerships, the 
following are more commonly encoun- 
tered: 

1. The performance of sterilization 
procedures. 

2. The performance of therapeutic 
abortions. 

3. The dissemination of advice on 
contraceptive measures. 

4. The fitting of female contraceptive 
devices.* 

5. The sale of contraceptives in phar- 
macies jointly owned and controlled by 
the partnership. 

6. The making of referrals among the 
partners for any of the above services. 

It is to be noted that all the above 
practices are contrary to the natural law 
and intrinsically evil. In relation to 
these practices, the religious faith or 
lack of it among the partners is irrele- 
vant. The morality of these practices 
derives from man’s nature and not from 
his beliefs. The Catholicity of a partner 
relevant in matters of 
scandal, but that will be treated sepa- 
rately in order to keep the issues more 
clearly in view. 


does become 


THE MORAL QUESTIONS 


Two questions confront the Catholic 
doctor regarding partnerships in which 
one, some, or all of the above mentioned 
immoral procedures are followed: 

1) Is a Catholic doctor morally free 
to enter such a partnership? 

2) May a Catholic doctor retain 
membership that he holds in such a 
partnership? 


‘In order to avoid confusion, this practice 
is to be interpreted as confined to fitting de- 
vices to married women for contraceptive pur- 
poses, thus eliminating from the discussion the 
fitting of such devices as a defense against 
the effects of rape in extraordinary situations, 
eg.,in a beleaguered city in wartime. 


DOES PARTNERSHIP MAKE THE 
CATHOLIC DOCTOR A 
COOPERATOR IN HIS PARTNERS’ 
IMMORAL ACTIONS? 


These questions may be reduced to 
more fundamental terms, namely: Does 
a Catholic doctor become a cooperator 
in the immoral actions that may be 
performed by his partners? If the an- 
swer is affirmative, is his cooperation of 
such a nature that it may be tolerated 
according to the principles of Christian 
morality? 

We have seen that the legality of 
medical partnership in itself does not 
imply that the copartners are either 
formal or immediate material coopera- 
tors in their medical practices. It re- 
mains to be seen whether partnership 
implies mediate material cooperation 
and, if it does, whether this is proxi- 
mate or remote. 

Mediate material cooperation results 
from some good intention which is in- 
dependent of the sinful intent of the 
principal agent. It is an assistance pro- 
vided not to the sinful act itself, but to 
something connected therewith which 
the principal agent uses as a means to 
perform or to facilitate the perform- 
ance of an immoral action.5 

The legal entity of medical partner- 
ship certainly implies some form of co- 
operation among the partners. The 
whole purpose of medical partnerships 
is to facilitate the practice of medicine. 
This end may be accomplished in the 
face of disagreement among the part- 
ners. For instance, two partners may 
disagree about the use of antibiotics as 
specifics in a given case, yet the partner 
who administers the antibiotics is as- 
sisted in this practice by the very fact 


* Cf. Lumbreras, De Spe et Caritate (Rome: 
1954), n. 422; McFadden, Medical Ethics 
(Philadelphia: 1959), p. 374 ff.;  Finney- 
O’Brien, Moral Problems in Hospital Practice 
(St. Louis: 1956), pp. 31 ff. 
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of being a partner. The equipment and 
the instruments he uses; the drugs he 
employs; the excellent records made 
available to him; the ease of consulta- 
tion with other doctors; the proximity, 
perhaps, of a specialist who could be 
summoned to counteract an adverse re- 
action on the part of the patient; the 
freedom from worry over bills which 
are collected by an employee of the 
partnership; the security arising from 
the knowledge that he is protected at 
law—all these are means which the doc- 
tor uses to facilitate his practice of 
medicine, and they are means which de- 
rive precisely from his association in 
the partnership. All this clearly indi- 
‘ates that medical partners are truly 
cooperators in their practice of medi- 
cine. 

What happens when one partner un- 
dertakes immoral surgical or medical 
procedures? Does the cooperation 
cease? Is the partner less assisted in 
his immoral procedures than in moral 
practices? It is difficult to see how this 
could be true. If partners are truly co- 
operators, then such cooperation must 
extend to the entirety of their medical 
practice. Immoral procedures cannot 
be separated from the totality in which 
they exist. It appears clear, then, that 
partnership makes the Catholic doctor 
a cooperator in all the medical practices 
of his partners, and that it makes him 
at least a mediate material cooperator 
in any immoral medical practices of his 
partners. 





REMOTE AND 
PROXIMATE COOPERATION 


Of the procedures contrary to the nat- 
ural law which commonly raise moral 
problems of cooperation in medical 
partnerships, two must be singled out 
for special consideration: 1) the refer- 
ral of patients to partners in order to 
have immoral services performed; 2) 
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the joint ownership and control of a 
pharmacy which sells contraceptives. 

Any type of referral for immoral serv- 
ices makes the doctor a formal coopera- 
tor in the sinful intent of the patient. 
This is never morally permissible. If 
such referral is included in the partner- 
ship agreement, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, then such a partnership would 
be an immoral cooperation. If such 
referral is not included in the partner- 
ship, the Catholic doctor could avoid 
this danger by making it clear to those 
who first interview the patients that he 
will have nothing whatever to do with 
requests for immoral services. 

Not infrequently the larger partner- 
ships or clinies jointly own and control 
a pharmacy in which contraceptives are 
The sale of these articles by the 
owner of a pharmacy is regarded as im- 
mediate cooperation in evil.® 


sold. 


The case of a hired clerk in a drug 
store is treated differently from the case 
of an owner, but this is not relevant 
here. A doctor who owns a pharmacy 
jointly with other physicians cannot be 
regarded as an employee. It would be 
incumbent upon a Catholic partner 
either to forego sharing in the owner- 
ship of the partnership’s pharmacy or 
to insure that the sale of contraceptives 
somehow be removed from the joint un- 
dertaking. Otherwise the Catholic 
partner in the pharmacy becomes a 
party to immediate cooperation in evil, 
and this is not morally permissible. 

The remaining four immoral prac- 
tices which commonly arise in some 
partnerships (i.e., the performance of 
direct sterilization; the performance of 
therapeutic abortion; the dissemination 
of contraceptive information; the fitting 
of female contraceptive devices) seem 
= Moralists do not allow this. The opinions 
of Noldin, Theologia Moralis I1, #123, and 


Pruemmer, Theologia Moralis I, #623, are 
typical. 
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to remain in the area of mediate mate- 
rial cooperation. But the cooperation 
by the partners in these instances would 
appear to be remote, not proximate. 
While the partnership facilitates the 
immoral procedures in the same meas- 
ure that it aids the practice of medicine 
generally, this facilitation is an occasion 
rather than a cause of whatever is done 
by the partners. It is to be presumed 
that a doctor would conduct his prac- 
tice in the same way whether as an in- 
dependent practitioner or as a partner. 
The partnership appears morally neu- 
tral even though it is legally committed 
to sustain the loss that may eventuate 
from malpractice suits stemming from 
immoral medical or surgical procedures. 


THE SHARING OF PROFITS 
AND EXPENSES 


Although in medical partnerships “all 
income and expenses are a joint ac- 
count or a joint venture,” there are 
many different ways in which financial 
details are actually handled. In smaller 
partnerships, involving two or three 
doctors, a mathematical division of ex- 
penses and income according to equal 
shares appears to be the more common 
arrangement. Among the larger part- 
nerships or clinics, a proportional divi- 
sion is often found. In these clinics it 
is often the practice to hire a prospec- 
tive partner as an employee for a spec- 
ified period of time. During this pe- 
riod the accountant of the clinic re- 
cords the income added to the general 
fund through the practice of the pros- 
pective partner. When the earning 
power and expenses of the new associate 
are determined, he is admitted as a 
partner and accorded an income propor- 
tioned to his established contribution 
toward the general income of the part- 
nership. 

When the method of equal division is 
followed, the Catholic partner shares di- 
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each case. 







rectly in profits realized from immoral 
practices; when the principle of propor- 
tionate division is employed, there is 
no direct sharing in the profits from 
such services, 

Christian morality is not simply a 
matter of arranging external affairs. It 
consists essentially in a sincere love of 
God which is reflected in one’s actions. 
It is not possible for anyone to claim 
that he detests sinful actions if he is 
directly sharing in profits derived from 
immoral acts. Hence, a partnership ar- 
rangement that makes a Catholic a di- 
rect sharer in profits derived from im- 
moral medical services cannot be con- 
doned. In such cases, the immoral acts 
of his partner become a direct cause of 
the financial advantage of the Catholic 
doctor. 

When profits are divided according to 
the proportion of each partner’s earn- 
ing capacity, no partner is directly en- 
riched by the practices of his associates. 
In such cases it would be possible for a 
Catholic doctor to maintain a sincere 
detestation of the immoral actions per- 
formed by his associate, and the part- 
nership would not necessarily be for- 
bidden on grounds of cooperation. 


THE ELEMENT OF SCANDAL 


The presence or absence of scandal 
cannot be judged apart from a detailed 
knowledge of relevant circumstances in 
Indeed, in doubtful cases, 
the judgment of scandal must be left 
to the Ordinary of the place.* 

However, there are certain signs of 
scandal which are more likely to appear 
in these cases, and certain factors which 
tend to aggravate the scandal. It is 
pertinent to consider some of these ele- 
ments. 


7Cf. Merkelbach, Quaestiones de Embryo- 
logia et de Sterilizatione (Belgium: La Pen- 
sée Catholique, 1037), p. 87. 
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People are very prone to discuss doc- 
tors and medical matters. Hence, it 
may reasonably be presumed that the 
immoral practices of one or more mem- 
bers of a medical partnership will rap- 
idly become public knowledge. It may 
easily follow that the Catholic partner 
will be judged to share the moral views 
of his partners just as he is judged to 
accept their medical standards. This 
could easily lead people to minimize 
the evil of immoral procedures or to 
misconstrue the Catholie position on 
such matters. 

Non-Catholics may be led to think 
that the Church preaches one doctrine 
while she tolerates different views on 
the part of Catholie doctors, often 
enough men of prestige in the commu- 
nity. Our day witnesses a consuming 
curiosity about Catholic teaching on 
contraception, abortion, ete., and such 
curiosity would magnify the evil effects 
of Catholics being partners with those 
who engage in immoral procedures. 

Then, too, the Catholic doctor may 
well expose himself to the danger of 
either formal or immediate material co- 
operation in his partners’ immoral prac- 
tices. Presumably he realizes the im- 
morality of making referrals of patients 
to obtain immoral surgery, advice or 
services. Particularly in small partner- 
ships it is not unlikely that doctors will 
not be agreeable to losing patients 
whom their Catholic colleague refuses 
to refer to them. This could create a 
positive pressure in the direction of im- 
moral referrals. 

Finally, the element of scandal must 
be judged differently in large and in 
small partnerships. In large clinics 
which offer a great variety of specialized 
services by many doctors, the propor- 
tion of doctors whose fields lend them- 
selves to immoral practices becomes 
smaller. If two out of twelve partners 
provide immoral services, there is far 
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less chance of scandal arising from a 
Catholie’s association in such a clinic. 
If, however, one of three partners is 
known to offer immoral services, then 
there is proportionately greater occa- 
sion for scandal arising from a Catho- 
lie’s membership in such a group.® 


TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN 


The Catholie who is invited to enter 


a partnership among doctors must 
weigh the matter carefully. Morally 


speaking, one may always presume that 
a doctor could make a livelihood outside 
the partnership. The invitee, then, can- 
not legitimately allege financial loss as 
a reason for encountering the moral 
dangers that may be involved. 

Hence, before joining a medical part- 
nership, a Catholic doctor must make 
sure of certain conditions: 

1. He must make sure that he is not 
implicating himself in any formal co- 
operation or any immediate material 
cooperation in evil. In the light of 
what has been said, this means that 
he must be entirely free of complicity 
in any referrals for immoral services; 
from sharing in the ownership and con- 
trol of a pharmacy which sells contra- 
ceptives; and from any direct sharing 
in profits derived from immoral medical 
or surgical procedures that may be pro- 
vided by his partners. 

2. Apart from the cases enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph, he may rea- 
sonably presume that he is not involv- 
ing himself in either formal or imme- 
diate material cooperation in any other 
immoral practices of his partners. 

3. Outside of exceptional cases, his 
mediate material cooperation with his 
partners may be justified by the appli- 


*Cf. John J. Lynch, S.J., “A Doctor Wants 
to Know about Medical Partnerships,” Lin- 
acre Quarterly, 21 (1954), 8 ff., for a clear dis- 
cussion of the element of scandal in partner- 
ships. 
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cation of the principle of the double ef- 
fect. The justifying cause in such cases 
is the facilitation of the practice of 
medicine for the doctor and the im- 
provement of medical services in the 
community. These goods are not at- 
tained through the immoral procedures 
of any of the partners. 

4. The partner must 
make a prudent estimate of the possi- 
bilities of scandal, and he must refuse 
to enter any partnership which truly 
causes scandal. 

5. He must make a prudent estimate 
of the temptations he will encounter to 
cooperate sinfully in the immoral prac- 
tices of his partners, and he must have 
a prudent certainty that he will be 
able to resist them. 

The conclusion: If all these condi- 
tions are favorably resolved according 
to Christian principles, a Catholic doc- 
tor may become a partner in a medical 
association in which some partners per- 
form immoral services. 


prospective 


TO REMAIN OR NOT TO 
REMAIN A PARTNER? 


The case of the doctor already in- 
volved in a partnership is a bit differ- 
ent. In the case of cooperation that is 
neither formal nor immediate, he may 
allege the convenient continuance of his 
livelihood as a justifying cause to re- 
main in the association. 

However, this reason would not jus- 
tify his sharing directly in profits de- 
rived from his partner’s immoral prac- 


tices, nor his sharing in the ownership 
and control of a pharmacy which dis- 
penses contraceptives, nor his complic- 
ity in making referrals for immoral 
services. A doctor who is already a 
partner is obliged to take active meas- 
ures to change any of these situations. 
Furthermore, he would be obligated to 
avoid seandal and he _ would 
obliged to assess prudently any dangers 
that might be working to draw him into 
either formal or immediate material co- 
operation in evil, and to act according 
to his evaluation of these situations. 


be 


A CATHOLIC BEFORE A PHYSICIAN 


The medical profession implies cer- 
tain special duties. If “workers are 
the apostles of workers,” are not doc- 
tors the chief apostles of the medical 
profession? The Catholic doctor does 
not fully discharge the obligations of 
his calling simply by avoiding evil. He 
is called upon to do good not just oc- 
He is ob- 
ligated to strive to raise the standards 
of his profession and to raise them spir- 
itually as well as scientifically. Indeed, 
the two tasks are really joined, for 
“good morality is good medicine, and 
For the Catholic doctor, 
partnership should not be a refuge. He 


easionally, but habitually. 


vice versa.” 


should make it an opportunity to ex- 
ercise an apostolate on behalf of those 
of his own professional household, to 
bring to them that healing which is the 
teaching of Christ. 
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Anscar Vonter: 
Monk, Teacher, Abbot 


; VonieErR, abbot of Buck- 
fast, died on December 26, 1938, early 
in the day. His friend Wilfrid Upson, 
abbot of Prinknash, wrote in memoriam 
that the relative 
value of his different work in the eyes 
of a future generation, for him his Ab- 
bey Chureh was his great work par ez- 


“whatever may be 


cellence.” Now, twenty-two years af- 
ter his death, there are many admirers 
of the great Benedictine who, having 
never visited Buckfast, are likely to 
question the abbot’s self-appraisal. In 
this generation Abbot Vonier is better 
known as an author than a builder, as 
a teacher than as an architect. 

The sixteen 
peared, through an accident of history, 
first in English, and only later were 
some of them translated into his mother 
tongue, German. Born in 1875 near 
Wurttemburg, Martin Vonier, in order 
to satisfy his yearning to become a 
monk, found it necessary to go to Eng- 
land. He joined the community of La 
Pierre-qui-Vire which, recently exiled 


volumes he wrote ap- 





Ordained a year ago 
this month at the Grand 
Seminairre, Montreal, 
Canada, Father Marth- 
aler now teaches religion 
at Catholic Central 
School. Toledo, Ohio. 





By AQUINAS E. MARTHALER, O.F.M.Cony. 


from France, had settled at Buckfast in 
In 1898 he received Holy 
Orders and two years later earned a 
doctorate in philosophy at San Anselmo 
in Rome where he returned to teach in 
1905. 


Devonshire. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY: 

SYMBOL AND PROMISE 

This cosmopolitan background as well 
as his own native ability stood him in 
good stead when, surviving the ship- 
wreck which claimed the life of his ab- 
bot, he was elected to head the Buck- 
fast foundation. One of his first acts 
was to undertake the work of recon- 
structing the old abbey. The grandeur 
of Benedictinism seemed pinched and 
cramped under the corrugated roofs of 
the make-shift accommodations. Ab- 
bot Vonier determined to remedy the 
plunder of the Reformation and _ the 
decay of abandonment. It was a task 
which lasted through his tenure of of- 
fice. In December of 1938, only a few 
days before his death, he saw the com- 
pleted structure of the Abbey Church 
begun in 1906, the scaffolding removed. 

It seems that it was this same ideal- 
ism, this attraction of past glories, 
which motivated Abbot Vonier to miti- 
gate the harshness and isolation which 
La Pierre-qui-Vire had borrowed from 
Bouthiller de Rance and La Trappe. 
Conditions during the war of 1914 
1918, moreover, made it paramount to 
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ANSCAR VONIER: 
accentuate the English “tone” of the 
monastery or risk the internment of 
many of the monks as enemy aliens. 
He welcomed visitors to Buckfast and 
we are told that Vonier encouraged the 
monastery’s industries (the sale of 
wine, honey, and religious articles) to 
draw the tourist. He wanted everyone 
to “see this oddity brought to life from 
the middle ages; and seeing—coming 
into contact with this work of prayer, 
this aspect of Catholicism—they would 
find themselves thinking, questioning, 
wondering, and taking back with them 

. not only the ‘Present from Buck- 
fast, but also something of the spirit 
of the place: the memory of a beauti- 
ful thing which for a moment may have 
brought God into their lives.” 

Abbot Vonier realized that the very 
sight of the Benedictine way of life 
would be an inspiration to the many 
who could witness it. He dreamed of a 
monastery near Oxford so that “the un- 
dergraduates—and their elders—would 
have before their eyes an object-lesson 
that would not be lost on men of whom 
not a few were at the University not 
werely for the purpose of securing a 
degree, but for the sake of the human 
culture of which Oxford is both the 
symbol and the generous dispenser.” 
Like Gregory the Great who had sent 
the first group of Benedictines to 
Britain, Abbot Vonier understood the 
role of monasteries in spreading the gos- 
pel. “Even a small group of Christians 
in a pagan land,” he wrote, “will be a 
force greater than we can imagine, just 
as the hundred and twenty disciples be- 
came a power so great that there never 
will be the equal to it.” 


VONIER, CHURCHMAN 


As we expect of a man-with-a-mes- 
sage, the ideals which motivated Vo- 
nier’s actions dominate also in his writ- 
apostolic zeal and theological 


ings: 


MONK, TEACHER, ABBOT 


learning blend in the life of the monk. 
Firm in his own theological position, 
Vonier knew it is not so much the opin- 
ions themselves which matter, but the 
fulfillment of the divine will. And the 
will of God is that His Church be spread 
to every creature. “The true formula 
for Catholic missionary zeal is this: to 
plant the Church where it has not been 
He anticipated the present- 
day concern for a revitalized Christian 
society: “The conquest of the individ- 
ual soul seems to be subordinate to the 
establishing the 
Church; it would be a very incomplete 
concept of Catholic activity in the mis- 
sion field to think only of the salvation 


before.” 


vaster scheme of 


of individuals.” 

He was a firm believer in the conti- 
nuity of the Church—of the Apostolic 
Age, rather: 


this is Catholicism, to hold that the 
Church to-day has the same spiritual- 
ity which she had at Pentecost, other- 
wise she would not be the same 
Chureh; in short, the body of the 
Faithful to-day is a sign of the Spirit 
as authentic as the one hundred and 
twenty disciples of the primitive 
Church. 

. . . In facet, the whole apostolic pe- 
riod is most evidently a continuation 
of Pentecost. The Apostles in their 
own persons, through the Spirit they 
had received, are a sign unto all men. 
But where is the end of the apostolic 
period? Certainly not at the death 
of the Apostles, for the Church is as 
apostolic to-day as she was when 
Peter was crucified on the Vatican 
hill. . . . She fulfils in their essence 
all those conditions that are required 
of a Church that is to the Holy Ghost 
what the dove was to Him at Christ’s 
baptism, an unmistakable sign of His 
presence.? 


‘The Collected Works of Abbot Vonier 
(London: Burns Oates, 1952-1953), vol. IT, p. 


123. 
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Again he tells us that the Church’s 
growth can never be more than an addi- 
tion to that primitive assembly. 


HISTORY IN THE PRISM 
OF THEOLOGY 


Abbot Vonier focused history in the 
prism of theology, thus making it ap- 
pear in a new light. His is not the 
cynical view which pictures most of 
the characters of history as tools of 
the devil. For him, history is the un- 
folding of the wisdom of God through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. ‘“We are,” 
he wrote, “little accustomed to look 
upon the Spirit as upon the manifesta- 
tion of God and His Christ among men.” 
History is a study of the good things 
that happened, of God’s interest in hu- 
man affairs, of divine providence in ac- 
tion. 


In the vision of St. John, the break- 
ing-down of the Roman empire is ap- 
plauded in heaven as the triumph of 
the Lamb, as the avenging of the 
blood of the martyrs. If a Christian 
army had gone forth and had broken 
the great pagen power, the sense of 
triumph could not have been more 
overpowering. But it was not Chris- 
tian soldiers who did the work, it was 
done by the hordes of northern bar- 
barians. This was God’s interven- 
tion in favour of His people, and we 
know what this meant for the future 
development of Christianity.” 


The influence of the Holy Spirit is 
the leitmotif of The Spirit and the 
Bride, and the effects of that influence, 
welding together the followers, is the 
theme of The People of God. The mys- 
tical and sacramental aspects of the 
Church do not fully explain its mis- 
sion, for the Church is made of people 
who work at fulfilling the divine will 
as aunity. Vonier uses the Crusades to 
illustrate his point. Unless we see the 
Crusades in terms of the faithful who 


? Ibid., p. 199. 
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believed themselves a chosen people 
fighting for the tomb of their God, we 
san hardly appreciate the forces which 
planted Christian states in the midst of 
unbelievers. If, however, we were to 
restrict the activities of the Church to 
prayer in shrines and wayside chapels, 
we lose the theological significance of 
these great achievements of history. 

The faith of the Church must have 
outward expression. “Faith is the 
house that gathers together the family 
of God,” and this house is unmistakable 
because of its faith. Luther asserted 
the necessity for interior assurance in 
the soul of each man, and through that 
he narrowed the definition of the 
Church. 


. all the narrowing down has been 
done by men who were not loyal to 
the Church. But at no time is the 
Church so clearly seen in the fullness 
of her mission as when she is de- 
fined as the People of God, dwelling 
on this earth.* 


The Abbot reflects nineteenth-cen- 
tury Romanticism in looking on the 
period between Charlemagne and 
Luther as the “Age of Faith” par excel- 
lence. Nothing would be easier, he 
thought, than to show how the faithful 
at that time gave universal recognition 
to the Kingship of Christ. 


BUILDING ON RUINS: 
CONTINUITY SYMBOLIZED 


His intention in building on the ruins 
of Buckfast was to demonstrate the 
unity of the pre-Reformation period 
with the present; and, on the reverse side 
of the coin, he lamented the fact that 
the sister-abbey at Prinknash (which 
with Buckfast and St. Augustine, 
Ramsgate, formed the English Province 
of the Cassinese Congregation in 1937) 
lacked ruins upon which to build. It 


8 Tbid., p. 178. 
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was more than a union in spirit, for he 
wanted the new monasteries to be iden- 
tical with the medieval. “You must 
have a slype,” he once said to Wilfrid 
Upson, abbot of Prinknash. “But his 
only reason,” writes Upson, “was that a 
slype was apparently considered to be 
an essential part of every medieval 
monastery.” 

Abbot Vonier’s idealization of the 
Middle Ages, however, did not make 
him purblind to the achievements of 
other epochs. The mode in which the 
faith is expressed is the human aspect 
of religion and this mode is no more 
and no less stable than the human race. 
The faddish-fashions of devotion do 
change, but Vonier was well aware that 
these forms are a sign of different cir- 
cumstances; and that variety, far from 
being a loss of purity, is a sign of pur- 
ity, because no life is more adaptable 
to environment than a pure life, a 
strong life, an uncontaminated life. It 
is the very character of youth and vigor 
to be responsive to new conditions of 
life; old age and decay are hard and 
irresponsive. The abbot makes the 
novel suggestion that an artist would 
be the best historian of these variations 
since they are of the aesthetic order. 


DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


An analysis of his writings, plus what 
his biographer tells us about his habits 
of prayer, illustrates Abbot Vonier’s 
ideas of the role which the liturgy 
plays: the adoration of God by His 
people which receives its fullest expres- 
sion in all liturgical acts of the Church, 
especially (but not exclusively) in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. This emphasis 
on the liturgy was his guiding principle 
in proposing the monastery near Oxford. 
One of his modifications of the abbey 
ritual was the inauguration of the Missa 
cantata for the conventual Mass, and 
later, when possible, the full Missa 
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solemnis. He spared no pains in the 
exercise of the liturgy, but his spiritual 
life was not directed solely by the litur- 
gical acts. 

The Christ of the fourth century and 
the Christ of the thirteenth century is 
the same Person, and the devotional 
aspects of the two periods are not es- 
sentially different. The Christ of Fran- 
cis of Assisi was more sentimental and 
imaginative, perhaps, than that of John 
Chrysostom, but in each case He is the 
same. The apprehension of Christ ac- 
cording to the state of the soul the 
Abbot called “the subjective Christ.” 
We have to consider this concept of 
Christ in a saint to get the full idea of 
the Christ of Catholicism. 

Parallel to these individualistic ap- 
preciations of the Incarnate Word, the 
Abbot himself daily recited the Rosary 
and made the Way of the Cross. He 
was attracted to the devotional aspects 
of the thirteenth century, realizing that 
these, too, had a place in his life. 


We ought to remember that religion 
is a moral virtue, belonging to one 
of the four Cardinal Virtues, Justice; 
it gives to God and to His saints the 
honour that is due to them. Now 
being a moral virtue it is left to man 
himself to find the modes for its ex- 
pression; and is there any province 
in life in which man is more free than 
in his ways of declaring esteem and 
reverence for those who are greater 
than himself? The fireworks of a 
Mexican crowd on a fiesta can scan- 
dalise only those to whom God is a 
mere abstraction and the saints re- 
mote personages of a dead past. But 
for a people walking by faith in the 
sight of God, and knowing them- 
selves to be of the same flesh and 
blood as the elect who stand before 
the throne of God, where will be the 
limit to the varieties of their jubilant 
expression? They will press into 
service everything that can serve 
their joyous mood. It is said again 
very often that noisy manifestations 
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of religion are compatible with 
abysmal ignorance of Christian doc- 
trine, and even with much careless- 
ness in the moral life. Such short- 
comings are possible, but it is not 
because these good folk are ignorant 
or immoral that they are so boister- 
ous in their religion; it is, on the con- 
trary, their sound remnant of faith 
and morality that expresses itself so 
loudly; a downright infidel, a con- 
firmed sinner, will never fire off a gun 
on the feast-day of a local Patron 
from sheer love of that saint.’ 


In one of his many sermons, this one 
undated and delivered before a group of 
school girls, Vonier adopted the meta- 
phor of an ocean-crossing to explain the 
Mass. The congregation and the pas- 
sengers of a ship both go along for the 
ride, and, though neither helps in the 
running, both receive benefits. “Even 
when we say our own prayers and have 
our own devotions at Mass, we do what 
the passengers on the liner do when they 
take the air on deck.” This is not to 
say that he did not believe in a greater 
participation in the Sacrifice: 


All that is beautiful, all that is attrac- 
tive, ought to be pressed into the serv- 
ice of the altar. No pains ought to 
be spared to enable the Christian 
people to approach the altar. Let us 
be quite convinced that the simple 
fact of the Catholic people attending 
Mass once a week is an immense spir- 
itual gain. It is a roll call of God. 
It is a weekly census of the People of 
God. 

Though it be a laudable thing to 
teach the Catholic multitudes how to 
enter more deeply into the mystery of 
the Mass through careful study and 
personal devotion, it would be a mis- 
taken policy to exact too intense a de- 
gree of individual piety, as if the 
Mass were nothing else than a good 
occasion for self-improvement. Mass 
is this, of course, and more; but above 
all things it is the rallying of the 
People of God; it is a divine act, done 


. Ibid., pp. 189-190. 
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independently of the people; a procla- 
mation of God’s sovereignty, to which 
the multitudes of the faithful are ex- 
pected to shout their approval.® 


The Abbot saw no difficulty in iso- 
lated devotion since we all pray to- 
gether even when alone. “There comes 
the Spirit, whose mission and efficiency 
are never better manifested than in this 
very thing, that He makes so many free 
wills conspire to one action, and the 
fruits of that action are the common 
good of the whole society, because by its 
very nature the action was one in pur- 
pose.... So one might truly say that all 
the deeds of sanctity in the almost infi- 
nite Kingdom of God are for the com- 
mon good, because there is only one 
principal author of them all, the Holy 
Spirit.’ 


VONIER, THEOLOGIAN 


The Abbot leaves no loose strings and 
dangling ends in his development of 
Catholic theology. Each doctrine has its 
proper place in the unfolding of the di- 
vine will. Revelation in itself is not 
primarily devotional. We can make the 
doctrines a fruitful source of piety. The 
action of the Holy Spirit on the People 
of God and the liturgy itself are inte- 
gral parts of the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body which, in turn, is an extension 
of the Incarnation. The Incarnation it- 
self took place for the redemption and 
sanctification of man so that man would 
be worthy of the God-man. 

To become fully worthy of the Incar- 
nate Word implies, humanly speaking, 
the development of a Christian mental- 
ity. He tells us in his A Key to the 
Doctrine of the Eucharist—his_ best 
known work—that it was not directed 
against heretics. Although the position 
of Luther is considered, his primary aim 


® Tbid., p. 220. 
* Ibid. p. 126. 
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ANSCAR VONIER: 


was to instruct Catholics. The faith of 
many good Catholics did not have 
enough influence in their lives: “They 
are quite devoid of that humility and 
reserve of judgment which a living 
faith in the role of Christ as the Judge 
of the living and the dead ought to pro- 
duce in our minds.” Abbot Vonier felt, 
moreover, that this deficiency was 
traceable to the manner in which Cath- 
olic truths were generally presented. 
“Without being hypercritical,’ he 
wrote, “and without finding fault with 
the ways in which other men’s minds 
work, may I not venture a mild censure 
of much that is written with a sincere 
intention of instructing the people of 
God?” 

Vonier’s own writings vindicate his 
right to make such a charge. Without 
sacrificing the meaningful overtones of 
Christian truth, he manages to explain 
it in non-technical language. He sum- 
marizes much of St. Thomas without 
distorting the thought of the Angelic 
Doctor. This is not to say that every- 
thing is erystal clear and grasped at a 
first, quick glance. The subject matter 
often prohibits perfect understanding: 
there are passages when the reader has 
to concentrate to understand. The Ab- 
bot says that he is aware of this diffi- 
culty and adds, “I do not apologize to 
my readers for making this appeal to 
their highest reasoning powers in order 
to establish a truth which will be such 
a gain to them.” Abbot Bruno Fehren- 
bacher, his successor at Buckfast, says, 
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‘In spite of the great value he placed on 
sound theology . . . he wrote principally 
for the instruction and edification of the 
ordinary Catholic.” 

Rarely does Vonier feel it necessary 
to warn his readers that the going is dif- 
ficult, but, when he does, it is not be- 
sause examples and explanations are 
lacking, but a mystery is a mystery. 
Dom Graf, his biographer, further ob- 
jects that Vonier’s style is sometimes 
involved and his phraseology clumsy. 
These are faults sometimes found in au- 
thors who have written in their mother- 
tongue and, moreover, Vonier’s occa- 
sional lapse has been smoothed out by 
the editors of his collected works. 

Two ideas which permeate all his 
writings illustrate the value he placed 
on education. ‘There is no surer sign 
of decadence,” he wrote, “than an aver- 
sion for knowledge. Not to want to 
know is the beginning of brutalisation in 
man.” And, secondly, fear of speaking 
about the faith is a good sign that the 
faith is not clear to the people. Abbot 
Vonier believed that Catholics want and 
have a right to sound theology from 
their preachers and writers. To this end 
he directed his admirable gifts. Though 
often plagued with headaches which in- 
capacitated him for days at a time, and 
although burdened with abbatial duties, 
he set about to furnish the kind of books 
he felt people wanted and needed. The 
works he has left us are the measure of 


how well he succeeded. 








Ecumenism 





in the Near Hast 


— MONTHS AGO there came to 
hand several numbers of a small review 
entitled Bulletin d’Orientations Oecu- 
It emanated from Beyrouth 
in the Lebanon. Its editor explained 
its aim as being “to help spiritually all 
Christians distressed by their disunity” 
(angoissés par leurs divisions). He 
went on to disclaim any scientific pre- 
tensions, whether theological or his- 
torical. 


méniques. 


KERAME’S ARTICLE 

The present writer has for some years 
past been interested in ecumenical mat- 
ters. Yet, though twenty-one members 
of that periodical have appeared, he had 
not heard of it. It may be that some 
members of the clergy, and of the laity 
too, in this country may not yet be ac- 
quainted with it. Some notes about its 
contents may therefore prove of inter- 
est. I propose to preface them by call- 
ing particular attention to an issue en- 
titled Unionisme, Uniatisme, Arabisme 
Chrétien by M. Oreste Kéramé. It 
would not be easy, I think, to find any- 
body more fitted by his antecedents to 
deal from the Oriental point of view 
with this triple subject, for, as he tells 
us himself, his personal origins are 
wholly Oriental Christian, toutes Grec- 
ques en Christ. But his life was passed 
largely in an environment of intense 
Latinity. Born of a Catholic marriage 
but baptized in the Orthodox church, 
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By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 


he received his priesthood in the Latin 
Chureh and exercised his ministry in 
the West for a considerable time. Then 








Father Brown is an Irish priest and scholar 
internationally known as author of over 
twenty-five books and a score of pamphlets 
published by American, Italian, English, and 
Irish firms. No less great is his success as 
preacher and retreat master. 





he transferred to the Greek Uniate 
Church and at present resides in Cairo 
where this long pamphlet of seventy- 
four pages was written. As it would not 
be possible to analyze or even to sum 
up his closely-reasoned piece of writ- 
ing, I shall have to confine myself to 
the first of the author’s three subjects, 
viz., reunion, and only to certain as- 
pects even of that. 

No doubt there is considerable inter- 
est in what he has to say about the 
Uniate Catholics, members of those bod- 
ies which have broken away from sepa- 
rated Churches in order to return to 
union with Rome. Hated by the Ortho- 
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ECUMENISM IN THE NEAR EAST 


dox, fiercely persecuted by the Com- 


munist regimes, little known in the 
West, their situation is unenviable. But 
this situation is of the nature of a 
domestie problem in the Near East. 

It seems better, therefore, to concen- 
trate on the writer’s presentation of the 
question of reunion as between the 
Orthodox Chureh as a whole and the 
Roman Catholie Chureh. This presen- 
tation I shall endeavor to summarize as 
follows. I take no responsibility for 
M. Oreste Kéramé’s views, though I 
hope I have not misrepresented them. 


A DIVIDED CHRIST 


There 


Christendoms 


are, according to Kéramé, 


two (Christianismes). 
Each of them has its faithful, its here- 
ties, its dissidents, its neo-pagans, its 
quarrels, its crowds on pilgrimage, its 
godless masses, its apostates, and its 


saints. 
There is the Christendom of the 
West: Carolingian, Frank, made by 


pagan Rome and by the Rome of the 
Popes; made by Charlemagne and the 
Germans and restoring (as these latter 
did) strength and power to the Celto- 
Latin world that was going to pieces, 
encroached upon by the Moors in Spain, 
in Sicily, and in half of France. 
and Germanic emperors, together with 
kings of the same race, by their alliance 
and despite their quarrels, breaks, and 
modified resumptions of life in common, 
made Western Europe such as it has 


Popes 


evolved, such as it continues, neither 
Arab nor Mussulman as it might have 
been, nor yet Byzantine as, according 
to post-Constantinian dwellers by the 
Bosporus, it ought to have been. 

On the other hand, there is the Chris- 
tendom of the East: imperial; Roman; 
heir to the Caesars; so Latin by its 
greatest emperors—Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, Justinian—but mainly Byzan- 


tine and Greek. It is the depository of 


the treasures of the ancient East and 
of the wisdom of the Greeks. It is the 
first synthesis of Athens, Rome and 
Christ. It is the Mother Church of the 
Slavs. It escaped the Arabian flood less 
completely than the “carlovingian” na- 
tions, and then was bled by the Turks, 
while its Slavie children con- 
quered and held in bondage by the 
Tartars. 

Today, despite the mingling of peo- 
ples, these two Christendoms remain 
distinct. They constitute two differing 
attitudes as regards—one might say— 
everything, certainly everything his- 
torical, ethical, religious.1_ For example, 
how does the Croat differ from Serb to 
the point of mutual massacre? ‘Not by 
race, for both are Slavs, nor by lan- 
guage, nor by country, but simply by 
their original evangelisation, Roman 
through Austria on one side, Byzantine 
through Constantinople on the other.” 


were 


HISTORY OF THE CLEAVAGE 


How did the cleavage between the 
two Christendoms come to pass? That 
is a long, confused, and sad story of 
misunderstanding, squabbles that were 
often trivial, mutual distrust, wounded 
pride. Until just before the end of the 
third century, Christianity on its human 
side? was Greek, even in Rome. The 
papal Rome gradually disorientalized 
itself, grew detached from Constanti- 
nople and its emperors, began to look to 
west and north, an orientation which 
culminated (a.p. 800) in the crowning 
by the Pope of the Frankish king 
Charlemagne as Roman Emperor, thus 


‘ Everything religious would, of course, be, 
to say the least, an over-statement, if it re- 
ferred to dogmatic beliefs, for in this respect 
the difference between Orthodoxy and Ca- 
tholicism can be reduced to certain definite 
points, some nine in number. 

*T think it necessary to emphasize this 
phase, for, on its supernatural side it derives 
from Christ and His conferring of the primacy 
on St. Peter. 
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beginning the association of the papacy 
with a Holy Roman or Germanic Em- 
pire which was abhorrent to the succes- 
sors of Constantine, while it was often 
an affliction to the papacy itself. 

It is not for a short article, such as 
this, to sketch the history of that cleav- 
age or to apportion the blame. One 
point, may be stressed, 
namely, the coexistence of a Holy Ro- 
man Empire (which incidentally was 
neither holy nor Roman) and the Em- 
pire of Byzantium which had in its favor 
the prestige of being the true Roman 
Empire in succession to Constantine 
whe made Byzantium the center and 
capital of the Roman Empire, and 
which, moreover, had held at bay the 
Mahometan East until in 1453 it fell, 
at last, to the Turks. The so-called 
Holy Roman Empire of the West out- 
lived the fall of Constantinople and 
lingered on, nominally at least, till the 
Emperor of Austria renounced the title 
in 1805. 

Since that event all the empires of 
the West have passed away: the 
French; the Austrian; the Russian; the 
British (at least in name), and the 
German itself. And all entanglements 
(willing or unwilling) of the papacy 
with the empires have likewise passed 
away. That grievance at least of East- 
ern Christians is gone for good. 

Our author does not dwell on the 
historical grievances of the Eastern 
Church against the West, such, for in- 
stance, as the sack of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders. Instead, he turns 
with obvious nostalgia to Christian ori- 
gins and the early centuries of un- 
divided Christendom. St. Andrew, who 
was called before St. Peter, his brother, 
is to this day venerated as the founder? 
of the Church at Byzantium (later Con- 


however, 


* There does not seem to be any firm his- 
torical foundation for this belief. 
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stantinople) as is St. Mark as the 
founder of the Church of Alexandria, 
Along with these, the Greek Christians 
had for their apostles St. John and St. 
Paul. The first see of St. Peter himself 
was Antioch. The cities to which St. 
Paul addressed his epistles were Greek 
cities: Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, 
Philippi, Colossae.4| The Epistle to the 
Romans was written in Greek to a 
Greek-speaking community in that city, 
His fellow-workers were nearly all 
Greeks: Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
Luke. Greek in its origins, the Chris- 
tian Church remained largely Greek 
for nearly three centuries. The first 
seven ecumenical Councils were held on 
Greek territory. 
or defenders of Christianity, were (ex- 
cept Tertullian) Greek, and so were the 
great early Fathers of the Chureh: 


The early apologists, 


Athanasius, Chrysostom, Gregory 
(Nazianzen), Cyril, Origen, Basil. 


They wrote in Greek for Greeks. Such, 
roughly speaking, is our writer’s case 
for the historical importance of the Ori- 
ental Church. It is obviously somewhat 
one-sided. 


WHERE IS THE PRIMACY? 


Our author, however, thinks himself 
entitled to conclude that the primacy, 
not indeed of power and jurisdiction, but 
a historical primacy® of the Oriental 
Christian Church, ought to be recog- 
nized, even though, through historical 
circumstances over which they had no 
control, millions of Oriental Christians 
are severed from Rome. 

In view of what has been written—on 
the whole, correctly—by M. Oreste Ke- 


‘Our author seems to forget that in these 
cities there were Jewish communities which 
St. Paul, himself a Jew, could not and did not 
ignore. 

* What precisely our author understands by 
this primauté is not very clear, probably some- 
thing like the Primauté des Gaulles in France 
or the two historical primacies in Ireland. 
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ramé, is it surprising that the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople (now Istanbul), cen- 
ter of the Empire, gradually came to 
think of themselves as being on a foot- 
ing of equality with the Roman Pontiff, 
or that the present-day dissident patri- 
archs of Istanbul, Jerusalem, Antioch 
and Alexandria are prone to regard the 
Bishop of Rome as, historically, at most 
primus inter pares, or that even the 
Uniate patriarchs tend to adopt a sim- 
ilar view of their position and preroga- 
tives, while, at the same time, acknowl- 
edging the primacy of jurisdiction as 
invested in the See of Peter? 

In all this matter I am seeking not so 
much to express an objectively valid 
point of view as to represent, under the 
guidance of M. Oreste Kéramé, the out- 
look, or mentality, of many educated 
Oriental Christians, Catholic as well as 
Orthodox. 

From these facts (which, if one-sided, 
are, after all, historical) our author 
goes on to draw certain further conclu- 
sions. One of them regards the possi- 
It is this: as long 
as the West continues to ignore or min- 
imize those historical facts, there is no 
hope of any fruitful approach to Orien- 
tal Orthodoxy. The approach through 
Uniatism, he holds, is quite fallacious.® 
Also fallacious is the pretense of ignor- 
ing Orthodoxy as a mere schism with 
no raison d’étre other than a series of 
obscure quarrels in the past. Is there 
not also “incompatibility of tempera- 
ment” owing to the failure not indeed 
of popes (unless it be of their entour- 
age), nor of a small number of Catholic 
Orientalists, but of the great mass of 
the faithful both lay and clerical, to 
understand and appreciate eastern 
Christianity? Very likely Oriental 


bilities of reunion. 


*Our author takes a poor view of many of 
the Uniate bodies, especially in respect of their 
origin, and their motives in seceding from 
their parent body. 


Christians are equally ignorant of West- 
ern Christianity. 

The author, indeed, acknowledges, 
though perhaps not quite adequately, 
the efforts of Rome (still, he thinks, 
thoroughly Latin and Western in out- 
look) to maintain relations with the 
eastern Christians. He does not men- 
tion the Russicum, nor Orientalia Chris- 
tiana, though he is aware of the efforts 
of the Benedictine monks of Chevetogne 
and of their periodical Irénikon. He 
might also have mentioned the Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, published in Eng- 
land, and other similar publications in 
various countries.‘ But these period- 
icals, ete., hardly witness to any general 
interest in Eastern Christianity, its for- 
tunes and its sufferings under Com- 
munism and Islam. 


RICH SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Passing now to a consideration of the 
Bulletin containing Kéramé’s article, 
we may note at once that it is en- 
tirely in French which, thanks chiefly to 
the University of St. Joseph in Bey- 
routh and to the College of the Holy 
Family in Cairo, is almost a lingua 


franca for educated Catholics in the 


Near East. The Bulletin is clearly in- 
tended for circulation in those countries, 
for it has official representatives not 
only in Beyrouth, but in Aleppo, 
Damascus, Cairo, Alexandria, and Jor- 
dan. <A few of the articles are by 
French or other Western writers, but 
the majority of the contributors bear 
such names as Khayat, Khoury, Kiomji, 
Geadah, Nasrallah, Aboussouan, Kere- 
kine Sarkissian (Armenian) Habachi, 
Haddad, Laham. Curiously enough, a 
name that appears at intervals is James 
Finnegan, S.J., a name assuredly neither 
Maronite nor Syrian! 

As for the contents, the publication 
centers nearly all on the question of 


7 Such as Unitas in Rome and Jstina in Paris. 
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reunion: they are, as the title of the 
Bulletin proclaims, “ecumenical.” So it 


would not be easy to choose among 
them. They resemble one another in 


their freedom from controversy, in their 
tone of conciliation, of friendship and 
esteem for the members of communions 
other than Catholic. Each Bulletin 
contains a mass of information valuable 
to all workers for reunion. Thus No. 2 
gives statistics of the Orthodox Church 
in Greece with its seven million adher- 
ents, its 7,655 priests, its 171 monaster- 
ies, its 107 convents of nuns, its ec- 
clesiastical colleges and seminaries. No. 
7 (Jan.-Feb., 1957), p. 34, contains val- 
uable statistics of the Orthodox Church 
not only in Russia and Greece, but in 
the Balkans and Turkey, in Cyprus and 
Cairo, scattered through Western Eu- 
rope and through the United States.* 
No. 21 (May-June, 1959) carries a re- 
markable article on Zoi, a Greek Ortho- 
dox Confraternity founded fifty years 
ago and still today full of vitality and 
nationwide activity. 


THEIR CONCERN IS MANIFEST 


I beg to call special attention to a 
few more articles. One in No. 20 deals 
with the forthcoming Ecumenical Coun- 
cil announced by Pope John XXIII fol- 
lowing upon the text (in No. 19) of the 
Pope’s announcement. Another (No. 
16) contains a long discourse by Msgr. 
Medawar dealing with the attitude of 
the Eastern Uniate Churches to the new 
Canon Law for the Orientals. This dis- 
course reveals as clearly, and as defi- 
nitely as possible, the mentality of the 
Catholic Churches of the Near East 
and, by implication, the attitude of the 
Orthodox. 


*In the United States there are about 1,000 
parishes and priests and more than 40 bishops 
of different origins. Of these, 350 parishes, 
360 priests and 8 bishops belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North America. 
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In support of the present attitude of 
the Eastern Catholie patriarchs there is 
cited a letter of Pope St. Gregory the 
Great to the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria in which he wrote: “It is 
your duty to keep your Churches as you 
received them. Stand firm and be with. 
out fear ... Preserve all the bishops 
confided to your charge in such a way 
that the entire Church may recognize 
you as patriarchs not only by vour good 
deeds, but by your authentic authority” 
(Bulletin, No. 16, p.3). What that au- 
thority is, as understood by Eastern 
Uniates, has been set forth in a special 
number (No. 22, July-August, 1959) of 
the Bulletin by Msgr. Pierre-Kamel 
Medawar, auxiliary bishop to the Pa- 
triareh (Greek-Catholic) Maximos IV, 
I translate as literally as possible the 
first paragraph: 


The patriarchal institution of East- 
ern Christianity constitutes in the 
discipline of the Church Universal an 
eminent dignity which makes of the 
patriarch a high prelate at the head 
of his Church, of his bishops in var- 
ious eparchies, of the priests, reli- 
gious, and the community of the 
faithful attached to that church. He 
exercises this power of authentic gov- 
ernment thanks to the spiritual and 
paternal authority and to the true 
jurisdiction recognized as belonging 
to him by ancient tradition and the 
decisions of Ecumenical Councils. 
This power includes the election 
(choice) of bishops, the setting up of 
eparchies or dioceses, the exercise of 
legislative, judiciary, and executive 
authority in disciplinary matters and 
in any other matter relating to the 
spiritual and temporal administration 
of the Church. The Patriarch is en- 
dowed with autonomous power within 
the limits of the canons and tradi- 
tions, while safeguarding the rights of 
the other patriarchs and the necessity 
of union with them and, first of all, 
with the Pope of Rome, Patriarch of 
the West, who is at the same time 
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ECUMENISM IN THE NEAR EAST 


head of the universal Church as suc- 
q 


cessor of the Apostle Peter.” 


He next formulates certain grievances 
of Eastern Uniate Catholics against 
Western The rest of the 
twenty-three page pamphlet is devoted 
to a study of Pope Pius XII’s Motu 
Proprio, Cleri Sanctitati, promulgating 
a further section of the new Code of 
Law for the Eastern Catholic 
While welcoming, in a 


canonists. 


Canon 
communities. 
general way, the codification of Oriental 
Canon Law, the writer takes strong ex- 
ception to certain provisions of it, three 
of them in particular. These have been, 
perhaps, sufficiently publicized in the 
West. Merely to mention them here, 
which is all that could be done within 
available would, without 


the space, 


*He later alludes to the Pope 
to Peter, “le co y pheée des A potre s.” 


as suc 


eSSOl 


In our next HPR issue 


Msgr. Medawar’s 


hardly fair to him. 


explanations, be 


Note: The address of the “Direction” is 
given as P. Antoine Chicri, Beryrouth, Liban 
(Lebanon). 

The literature dealing with the relations 
between Western and Eastern Christendom 
is very abundant. Many pages of this Review 
could be filled with its bibliography. I would 
call attention to two very recently published 
books which have a considerable bearing on 
matters dealt with in the foregoing article: 

1) The Greek East and the Latin West (A 
Study in the Christian Tradition), by Phillip 
Sherrard (London: Oxford University Press, 
1959). Chapter III, “The Breach in Christen- 
dom,” by this non-Catholic author, is espe- 
cially recommended. 

The Council of Florence, by Joseph Gill, S.J. 
(Cambridge University Press). At this Coun- 
cil representatives of East and West came to- 
gether, the matters dividing them were dis- 
cussed and agreement reached. But all came, 
apparently at least, to nothing. There were 
faults on both sides and both sides were to 
blame. 

Confer also The Eastern Schism. (A Study 
of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches in 
the XIth and XIIth Centuries), by Steven 
tunciman (Oxford University Press). 





moral and political picture. 
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| and obligations of any legitimate government. 
| stitution determines the scope of the federal government's activities. 

| inherent limitations of human lawmakers and human laws determine what 
| 


legal actions are practicable. 


This article is an attempt to put the censorship of obscenity into focus. 
Only when the question is viewed wholly and realistically can the directives 
of the Holy Father lead to concrete results. 

The name of the author is Father Pius Stenger, O.P., and the title of his 
article asks the question, “Constitutional Protection for Obscenity?” 


It is no easy matter to define the role of the censor in a free society. 
Within a week after the Pope’s appeal for legal curbs on the abuses of free 
speech, the United States Supreme Court ruled unconstitutional a Los 
| Angeles city ordinance proscribing the possession of obscene books in a 
| place of business where books are sold. 

... To be properly understood, censorship must be seen as part of a whole 
Natural law principles determine the rights 


The United States Con- 


The 
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“Awareness Test” for Priests 


au OTHER DAY I came across a 
statement of Cardinal Pole at the Coun- 
cil of Trent: “We are responsible for 
the words we ought to have said and 
did not; for the things we ought to have 
done and did not do; for the things we 
ought to have uprooted and left grow; 
for the things we ought to have planted 
and did not plant.”’ For some reason, 
there seems to be an urgency right now 
about these sentiments. 

Riding the wave lengths of my mind 
I asked myself: “Is it really in the de- 
signs of God that the Catholic Church 
in America repeat in our time the mis- 
takes for which Cardinal Pole apolo- 
gized?” From my study of Christ in 
the Gospel, I had to answer that His 
Mystical Body should act as He acted. 
Therefore the answer must be a re- 
sounding “No!” Difficulties because of 
devotion to ideals—semper et pro 
semper; difficulties because of unaware- 
ness—not on my life, if I can help it. 

Since we are in a technological age, 
strong on tests, I determined to put 
forward a scientific tactic as my small 
contribution to the implementation of 
the Church’s strategic planning, which 
is always right. It is Christ’s Mystical 
Body. The tactical activity of the 
Church Militant may be, and indeed 
has often been, faulty. That is the or- 
ganization, the human element in the 
Church. 

If you overlook the word “scholar,” 
what I have in mind is something along 
the line of Karl Adam’s proposal: “A 
scholar cannot but profess that truth 
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By THOMAS REGIS MURPHY 


which he has discovered in the depths 
of his soul by using all the scientific 
means at his disposal and by practicing 
honesty.” 








Father Thomas Regis Murphy is pastor of 
St. Ann’s Church, Waynesburg, Pa., and its 
Mission, St. John’s of Jollytown, Pa., on the 
periphery of the Pittsburgh diocese. He 
writes for clerical magazines and his poetry 
has appeared in America. He is the author of 
A Priest Must Preach and Praying in Public 
(Bruce, Milwaukee) 





I have then evolved from my exper- 
ience an “Awareness Test”? which will 
alert the individual cleric to the world 
around him as it is. If anyone thinks 
there is no need to alert clerics in this 
way, that everything is shipshape, I do 
not intend to argue. But I believe with 
Edmund Burke: “No man can draw 4 
stroke between the confines of darkness 
and light, yet light and darkness are 
upon the whole tolerably distinguish- 
able.” 


THE TEST 


1) Here are three sentences from 
Scripture. Select the one you think 
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“AWARENESS TEST” FOR PRIESTS 


would make the most appropriate point 
for meditation at a priests’ retreat. 


a) “I was young and now I am old 
and I have not seen the just man left 
derelict.” 

b) “Learn of Me for I am meek 
and humble of heart.” 

c) “If the watchman see the sword 
coming, and sound not the trumpet, 
and the sword cut off a soul from 
among them, I will require his blood 
at the hand of the watchman.” 


2) If your selection was (ce), which 
of the following words do you think 
would come closest to the reactions of 
the priests hearing the text? 


a) Fear 
b) Annoyance 
c) Apathy 


3) Suppose you heard at a certain 
Catholic college that a number of stu- 
dents had lost the faith during the years 
due to the carousing at school affairs. 
From your experience, what do you 
think might be the topic chosen for 
discussion at a seminar? Cirele your 
choice. 

a) “The Catholic Chureh—Chureh 
of Decency.” 

b) “Our Lady—Catholiec Cureall” 

ce) “What Is a Liturgical Altar?” 


4) You are invited to attend a Guild 
meeting. As you enter the building you 
hear loud applause. On asking the rea- 
son, you are told the president’s daugh- 
ter has finished a song. Select from the 
following titles the one you think would 
come closest to describing the song she 
might have sung. 


a) “Home Sweet Home” 
b) “That Old Soft Shoe” 
c) “Shake, Rattle, and Roll!” 


5) If you were asked to register the 
delegates coming to a convention of 
teachers at major seminaries and one of 
the questions to be answered dealt with 


avocations, what do you think would 
be the least likely hobby named from 
among these three? 


a) Avignon Period of the Papacy 

b) Great Works of English Liter- 
ature 

c) Eeclesiastical Oratory 


6) Shortly before his death, Pope 
Pius XI said: “The crisis we are ex- 
periencing is unique in history . . . It is 
no longer permitted to anyone to be 
mediocre.” Since this warning was is- 
sued there has been in America in your 
opinion a marked increase in— 


a) The study of ascetical theology 

b) All-out efforts to affect a morti- 
fied laity 

c) Lectures on ‘Mass 
Priest Facing the People” 


with the 


7) Prescinding from your own per- 
sonal opinion on whether or not anti- 
clericalism exists in the United States, if 
you were to give a reason for it’s not 
existing from the following list, mark 
the one you think is the main reason. 


a) The people love the priests. 

b) Priests for the most part realize 
they themselves are from the poor or 
lower middle class. 

c) Through a historical accident, 
the United States has become one vast 
middle-class society, making it im- 
possible for an inept cleric to inflict 
economic hardship on any group pos- 
sessing a “bitterness potential.” 


8) The Catholic school system here 
is the wonder of the world. Yet we 
know nothing is better for continued 
growth and prosperity of any institution 
than periodic self-analysis. With that 
idea solely in mind, if you were asked 
to pick a flaw in Catholic education 
which from the nature of things is most 
peculiar, which of the following would 
you consider the oddest development 
in our school system? 
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a) Emphasis on bigness 
b) Impersonal relationship of the 
religious teacher and pupil 
c) Aping of the secularistic ex- 
periments of the public schools 
(9) If you gave this test to a fellow 
priest and he picked (c) in every case 
and in years to come you believed he 
would be an influential leader, what 
quality do you think he would not have 
in common with the Stuarts and Bour- 
bons? Make your choice from the fol- 


lowing. 


a) Nobility 
b) Courage 
c) Out of touch with reality 


BONUS QUESTION 


A bloody persecution, such as hap- 
pened in Spain, in our land is (for all 
practical purposes) in the realm of 
fantasy. Yet military colleges have 
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plans for even those attacks which are 
deemed impossible in actuality. If it 
does happen, one thing clerics should 
avoid is the giving of scandal. In Spain 
a priest moved his head a bit as the 
meat axe came down, and it caused 
scandal the Catholies 
watching. In this series of multiple 
choices, check how you think a priest 
should act as Catholies kill him: 


grave among 


a) Should he ask for a blindfold 
before a firing squad? 

b) Should he stand at attention or 
with arms outstretched? 

ce) Should he think of his own soul 
at that time or should he pray for 
the members of the squad? 

d) Since, understandably, the lads 
doing the shooting will be nervous 
and may not fire accurately, would 
there be an element of scandal in 
asking for the coup de grace? (Yes) 
(No) 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Editor 


Asso wile 








A Historic Letter 


In view of the sustained interest in 
the life and death of the late-great Car- 
dinal Stepinac, further sparked by the 
words spoken of him by Pope John 
XXIII at the time of the obsequies held 
at Rome (AAS, LII, pp. 91 et sqq.), 
our find the 
last published letter, fea- 
tured in the London Tablet, a revealing 


we believe readers will 


Cardinal’s 
and fascinating document. Special im- 
portance is given it when we under- 
stand that it was written to the Com- 
munist officials in eastern Croatia and 
contained a refusal by Cardinal Step- 
inac to submit to interrogation by a 
civil This court had demanded 
hat he give testimony in a trial be- 


court. 


ing conducted against the rector of a 
Croatian seminary, Dr. Ciril Kos. 
Here, in substance, are the reasons 


why Stepinae would not comply with 


and, in setting 
forth his reasons, the Cardinal reveals 
much of the grim tragedy that 
gulfed this Prinee of the Church when 


} 
+ 


he web of the Red conspiracy entwined 


the court’s summons, 


en- 


him. 
He commenced by deelaring that al- 


t] he had received the Communist 


hough 


citation to appear in court, nevertheless 
he would not comply with it, although 
in 1953 he had answered a similar sum- 
mons to give testimony relative to the 
contents of an envelope sent directly to 
him by the Vatican. But this time, the 
Cardinal stoutly declared, he would not 
honor the court’s order. He wrote that 
for some time he had known that the 
Yugoslav Secret Police (UDBA) had 
discovered his letters throughout the 
country, for example, in the seminary 
of which Dr. Kos was the rector or spir- 
itual director. In those letters the Car- 
dinal answered the priests who had sent 
He 
could not deny, he said, the authorship 
of the documents which he wrote in his 
capacity as superior of the priests in 
order to comfort and encourage them in 
their time of trial. “If I must die for 
these reasons, then I am ready, for I 
do not consider myself guilty of the 
slightest transgression because of these 
letters,” said Cardinal Stepinac. 
Another reason why he refused to 
honor the summons was this. In Octo- 
ber of 1946, he was condemned to six- 


him greetings and good wishes. 


teen years of forced labor by a “Peo- 
ple’s Court” of the Croatian Republic, 
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and sent to prison first at Lepoglava 
and then for internment at Krasic 
(where he died). “That this sentence 
was the juridical homicide of an inno- 
cent man was the interpretation given 
to it by the whole civilized world,” the 
Cardinal wrote in his letter. 

In consequence of the condemnation, 
the physical life of the prelate reached 
the edge of the grave through the rigors 
of the thirteen years spent in prison and 
confinement. But let us quote directly 
from the text of this glorious testimony 
to the strength and convictions of a 
priest who may one day be elevated to 
the honor of the altar. 

“Our doctors and foreign doctors,” he 
went on, “have done everything possi- 
ble to prolong my life, but they have 
not restored my life tome. Until today 
they have extracted thirty-four litres of 
blood, and this is not enough. They 
have had to perform operations on both 
my legs to save me from imminent 
death by thrombosis. As a result of 
these operations, 1 am practically an 
invalid, who drags his feet around the 
house with a cane. Moreover, for the 
past five years I have been ill with 
prostatitis and—despite all medicines 
which I take frequently—it is rare that 
I am completely without pain. I will 
not mention the deadly infirmity which 
struck me two years ago, when I was 
reported near death. Nor will I recall 
the other many ailments which I suffer, 
such as bronchial catarrh. Each 
day I spend many hours on the sofa 
with my swollen legs raised from the 
floor to facilitate the circulation of the 
blood.” 

He went on to speak of the constant 
harassment on the part of his guards 
“who follow me everywhere.” 

And then launching into the basic 
issues of conflict between the Commu- 
nist Party and the Catholic Church, 
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Cardinal Stepinae wrote: “If I combat 
the ideology of the Party, being con- 
vinced that it is wholly false, is this 
combating the State? If it is lawful for 
the Yugoslav Communists to persecute 
the Catholic Church with fire and steel] 
for fifteen years, separating men from 
the Church, preventing the baptism of 
children, preventing the Christian in- 
struction of youth and the celebration 
of religious marriage; if it is lawful for 
the Yugoslav Communist Party to de- 
stroy Catholic institutions and schools, 
printing presses, newspapers and their 
properties, and to commit innumerable 
acts of suppression, how can one ever 
dare to accuse me of crime if I raise my 
voice in defense of the sacred things of 
Catholicity?” 

Then boldy facing the possible alter- 
native to his refusal to cooperate with 
the court in its effort to secure informa- 
tion from him in the trial of the semi- 
nary Official, Stepinac did not hesitate 
to write: ‘Therefore, I say to you that 
I am a man with both feet in the grave 
and am _ almost 
Since I am seriously ill, I cannot com- 
If, then, there 


descending into it. 


ply with your summons. 


will be an attempt to torture me by 
force with questions either on my bed 
of pain or during my painful walks in 
the courtyard, I refuse from now on to 


And, more- 
over, I decline every responsibility for 
the public scandal that will result there- 
from, and which will be publicized in 
the press of the world when the new 
attack perpetrated against a half-dead 
man becomes known. If the organs of 
the government consider that I am dy- 
ing too slowly, then let them order my 
physical liquidation, as they ordered 


give any kind of response. 


my juridical liquidation fourteen years 
ago.” 

In a magnificent conclusion, worthy 
of a place in the Acts of the Martyrs, 
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this contemporary “martyr” cried out 
to his persecutors: “St. Cyprian gave 
twenty-five pieces of gold to the execu- 
tioner Who was to behead him. I have 
no gold, I can only pray for the person 
who may eventually execute me, asking 
the Lord to forgive him in eternity and 
asking the Lord to allow me to die in 
peace. If you have provoked me to 
speak of your inhuman treatment dur- 
ing these long years, do not take it 
badly, for the Romans said, ‘Sunt cert 
denique fines.’ My jailers may con- 
tinue to mount guard according to your 
instructions so as to make my life im- 
possible, but I know what my duty is. 
With the grace of the Lord, I will fulfill 
it to the end—to the end without the 
least hatred, without the least revenge 
on anyone, but at the same time with- 
out fear of anyone.” 


Our Bishops in East Germany 


The reception of West Germany’s 
Chancellor Conrad Adenauer by Pope 
John XXIII (L’Osservatore Romano, 
n. 9 [30.277]) puts into sharp relief a 
recent joint Pastora] Letter of the bish- 
ops in occupied East Germany, calling 
again on Catholics to stand firm against 
the unending attempts of the Reds to 
destroy the Faith. 

Reminding the faithful that any 
compromise between belief in God and 
the profession of atheism is impossible, 
the document went on to say: “More 
than ever before the Communists are 
trying to force dialectical materialism 
upon the whole of society, trying to pen- 
etrate every facet of life and to sepa- 
rate Christians from their Faith.” The 
message particularly warned Catholics 
to be on their guard against the pseudo- 
religious rites which the diabolical 
stratagems of the Reds have attempted 
to foist upon Christians. These include 
a kind of Communist name-giving to 


substitute for baptism; materialistic 
burial and marriage rites; a parody of 
confirmation called Jugendwethe, de- 
signed to obtain a commitment of youth 
to Communist ideology during the criti- 
cal period of early adolescence. 

Recent laws in East Germany are 
aimed at imposing atheism on all stu- 
dents in the educational system and at 
the denial of parental rights in the mat- 
ter of schooling. The letter of the bish- 
ops scored this evil and further cau- 
tioned Catholics to struggle against the 
ceaseless attacks made on the faith of 
children and workers as well as to keep 
their gaze upon Christ crucified as a 
model for Christian souls during these 
trying times. The bishops also men- 
tioned the typical Communist trick of 
requiring citizens to spy on one another 
and to denounce deviationists. 


. . . And in Poland vs. Abortion 


Another Pastoral Letter from the 
bishops of Poland and bearing the sig- 
nature of Cardinal Wyszynski sternly 
reminded the Poles of basic moral] obli- 
gations in matters de sexto. A recent 
Red-built “law” makes abortion rather 
easy for Polish women, permitting it 
for any kind of “social or economic 
necessity.” Apparently abortion is a 
spreading evil among the population, 
further evidence of the corrosive power 
of false moral values. The letter also 
condemned the use of contraceptive de- 
vices, scoring the now widespread prop- 
aganda promoting birth control. 


Lent Relented 

Last Lent saw some dioceses on this 
continent (we know of at least one in 
the U.S.A.) releasing the faithful from 
the law of fast and abstinence. Even 
at this late date, because of the general 
interest in this significant alteration 
in the traditional season of fasting, and 
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since it was done under authorization 
of the Holy See, we give here the trans- 
lation of a decree (from the French) as 
promulgated for the archdiocese of 
Montreal, Canada. It will be quite 
self-explanatory. 

“Since the last World War and the 
upsets it brought about in the world, 
the Holy See has permitted bishops of 
the entire Church to modify, in a cer- 
tain measure and each in his own dio- 
cese, the ecclesiastical law of fast and 
abstinence. In nearly all the countries 
of the world, ecclesiastical authority 
has found it opportune to make use of 
these special powers. 

“After having maturely reflected on 
the opportuneness of our use of these 
powers and after having consulted nu- 
merous pastors of souls, we have de- 
cided to decree as follows: 

“Tn virtue of special faculties granted 
by the Holy See, we declare this to be 
henceforth the established law of fast 
and abstinence in the ecclesiastical 
Province of Montreal: 

1) Days of abstinence are: 
Fridays of the year. 

2) Days of fast and abstinence are: 
Ash Wednesday; Good Friday; The 
Vigil of the Immaculate Conception 
(Dec. 7) unless it falls on Sunday; The 
fore-Vigil of Christmas (Dec. 23) un- 
less it falls on Sunday. 

“This present decree abrogates, from 
now on, all previous legislation in the 
matter of fast and abstinence, in such 
wise that the fast of Lent is reduced to 
the fast of Ash Wednesday and of Good 
Friday, and the fast and partial absti- 
nence of Ember Days no longer exists, 
and that—in general—all the days 
which are not mentioned above are not 
touched by the ecclesiastical law of fast 


All the 


and abstinence.” 
REASONS FOR THE CHANGE 


“The motives which have led to the 


$20 


issue of the above legislation are, on one 
hand, the impossibility or the great dif- 
ficulty in which a large number of the 
faithful find themselves with regard to 
the observance of the law as it has until 
now existed, and, on the other hand, the 
problems of conscience which such a 
situation brings in its wake.” 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 


“We have taken cognizance, in effect, 
of the practical difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves, especially in cities, to 
the observance of the legislation in 
until the weakening of 
health due to the fearful tempo of mod- 


force now: 
ern life; work at various hours of both 
day and night; the fatigue induced by 
common transport; meals taken outside 
home, at the factory or at a restaurant. 

“The faithful should understand well 
the spirit in which we have instituted 
such a profound modification in the law 
of fast and abstinence. The obligation 
to do penance is a divine precept and 
consequently immutable. In _ particu- 
lar, penance by privation of food is a 
duty which is addressed to all Chris- 
tians. And it is the Chureh, guardian 
of His word and of His law, to which 
He has confided the power to decide the 
exact modalities of observance. 

“Now the Chureh is a living society 
which must adapt itself to the chang- 
ing conditions of the times. Also the 
Church must define, differently accord- 
ing to epochs, what shall be the days 
and the manner of accomplishing the 
precept of mortification in food. One 
ought not then to be astonished at 
changes which the Church introduces 
today in such matters, but rather to see 
in this a sign of her maternal solici- 
tude.” 


VOLUNTARY MORTIFICATION 


“Tn reducing the number of days when 
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fast and abstinence are obligatory, we 
do not the less recommend the volun- 
tary practice of mortification in eating. 
Indeed, we earnestly invite the faithful 
to undertake spontaneously and of their 
own choice, all sorts of privations, 
which, without danger to health, will 
effectively maintain one in that peni- 
tential determination from which one is 
never dispensed. Moreover, the self- 
imposed practice of penance can be for 
many the occasion of a greater merit. 

“In particular, Lent remains a time 
when through prayer, corporal penance, 
and the practice of good works, one 
prepares himself to celebrate the mys- 
tery of the Conse- 
quently, one ought ‘to make Lent’ just 
as much as before and with just as much 
Christian fervor as hitherto. 

“One will do this by profiting from 
this privileged time of the year through 
participating more frequently at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; through 
giving oneself to spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy toward one’s neighbor, 
especially the poor and the ill; through 
mortifying oneself corporally in depriv- 
ing oneself voluntarily and freely even 
of legitimate pleasures.” 

The text of this important change is 
signed by Cardinal Leger of Montreal 
and by four suffragan bishops: of Val- 
leyfield; Joliette; St. Jean-de-Quebec ; 
st. Jerome. 


tesurrection. 


Distributing Holy Communion 
Outside Mass 


The Holy Office has authorized the 
distribution of Communion in connec- 
tion with sacred functions other than 
Mass, conducted during the afternoon 
and early evening hours in parishes, 


oratories, and hospital and_ prison 


chapels. This means that Holy Com- 
munion may not be distributed in the 
afternoon when there is no Mass except 
in connection with some form of serv- 
ice, such as Benediction. 

The ruling of the Holy Office was ac- 
tually given in reply to a doubt sub- 
mitted to it for an interpretation of 
Canon 867, § 4: “Holy Communion 
may be distributed only at those hours 
at which Mass may be offered, unless a 
sound reason warrants the contrary.” 
This Canon is not, of course, revoked 
by the newest decree, but the Holy Of- 
fice observes that it will be only rarely 
invoked. The question of giving out 
Holy Communion in the afternoon and 
evening outside of Mass arose because 
of the fairly recent innovation of per- 
mitting afternoon (or evening) Masses. 

NC news releases reported on the ap- 
plication of this ruling by the Ordinary 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. In a 
letter addressed to his people, Arch- 
bishop William O. Brady explained how 
the decree would be carried out in his 
He said that a priest wishing 
to distribute Holy Communion in the 
evening outside Mass, but at some serv- 
ice, must obtain permission to do so. 
In an emergency, however, a priest may 
still give Communion without the epis- 
copal authorization. Archbishop Brady 
“We should not easily abandon 
the fine tradition we have in this arch- 
diocese whereby our people are accus- 
tomed to receive Holy Communion dur- 
ing Mass at the proper time. Rather 
this tradition should be encouraged and 
kept as the usual norm.” 

It should be noted that the Holy Of- 
fice empowers the bishops to decide at 
what sacred functions Holy Commun- 


diocese. 


wrote: 


ion may be given. 
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Homies 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


Father Butcher who, as an Army chaplain 
(1942-1946), took part in the invasion of 
North Africa, is pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
Meriden, Conn., and principal of the parish 
He has written for The Catholic 
Educator and has been an active leader in 
the work of CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual 


school. 


Educators). 





By BERNARD J. BUTCHER 








Heirs of the Fishermen 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Events in today’s Gospel of everlasting 
wmoport. 

(2) Christ extends His invitation to be- 
come “fishers of men.” 

(3) The fishermen answer His call. 

(4) Conclusion: The papacy and _ the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church really began in the events of 
this day beside Lake Genesareth. 


Jesus Christ confirmed in His own 
time what is so evident in our own, that 
every era of history features a personal- 
ity whose name is on the lips of every- 
one. Not only was He the fulfillment of 
the ancient prophecies—those divine 
predictions uttered by chosen human 
mouthpieces—but, as the Son of God, 
He _ subsequently made _ predictions 
pertinent to Himself and the Church 
which He was to establish. The result 
we know. Many who had affection- 
ately spoken of Him as “the Nazarene” 
and “the carpenter’s son’ soon began to 
fear Him, to doubt His teachings, even 
to refer to Him as “the impostor.” 
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EVENTS OF EVERLASTING IMPORT 


The scene of Christ’s first prophecy 
was Lake Genesareth, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Sea of Galilee. What 
Bethlehem was to His advent and 
Jersusalem was to His returning, this 
territory was to His active life among 
men, for here it was that He made many 
divine declarations and_ performed 
many miracles. 

The particular visitation of Christ to 
this celebrated region, as narrated in 
today’s Gospel, was highlighted by a 
trilogy of events: the miracle of the 
draught of fishes; a prophecy pertaining 
to the future establishment of His 
Church; finally, the definitive calling 
of the first three Apostles. The effect of 
these events, in turn, was twofold: they 
greatly influenced the people who saw 
what He did and heard what He said; 
they also affected all men to be born 
into this world. 

On this occasion Christ showed that 
demonstration renders teaching effec- 
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HEIRS OF THE FISHERMEN 


tive. Wishing to demonstrate His 
divinity both to the listeners, who had 
assembled on the banks of the lake, and 
to the downhearted fishermen, Christ 
gave this simple command: “Launch 
out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught” (Luke 5, 4). What 
happened is a matter of record, though 
the full effect on the populace is not 
Yet, this much is attested 
to: some of the skepticism as to the 
personality of the speaker and doer 
was dismissed, for Peter, enacting the 
role of spokesman for the fishermen, 
made this profession of faith: “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord”’ 
(Luke 5, 8). 


recorded. 


FISHERMEN FOREVER 


Peter’s declaration assured Christ 
that His demonstration had succeeded 
in motivating the fishermen. Now was 
the opportune time to lay the foun- 
dation of His Church which would 
continue the work of man’s salvation 
which He had begun. His encourage- 
ment and His calling were couched in 
these picturesque words: “Fear not, 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men”’ 
(Luke 5, 10). 

That Christ spoke from a boat is 
consonant with His metaphorical 
invitation, and we know that, tradition- 
ally, the Church is depicted as a bark. 
The first visible head of this Church 
was to be a fisherman and, to give last- 
ing honor to this first pope, all sueceed- 
ing vicars of Christ have worn a ring 
on which a fish is engraved. The lake, 
with its vast expanse of water, is sym- 
bolic of the world; the fish represents 
the human race. 

The awe and wonderment of the 
populace and Apostles can be only 
vaguely imagined when Christ, appar- 
ently content to terminate work for that 
day, left His boat and walked silently 


and majestically by them. In spite of 
the impression of calmness, Christ’s 
mind was filled with momentous 
thoughts concerning the days ahead for 
His fishermen and for His Church. 
For their own part, the Apostles took 
refuge in their accustomed rendezvous 
to reflect upon the day’s happenings. 
In what manner would they personally 
reply to Christ’s exhortation, “Fear not, 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men”? 


THEY ANSWER HIS CALL 


The answer to Christ’s call to the 
Apostles who accompanied Him is con- 
tained in these simple words: “Leaving 
all things, they followed him” (Luke 
5, 11). Yes, in spite of the fact that 
such a decision demanded a complete 
transformation in the pattern of their 
lives, it came more spontaneously than 
one would ordinarily anticipate. De- 
void of all external pomp, it may be 
correctly assumed, they humbly sought 
out the Master and, when they had 
found Him, they pledged their alle- 
giance and vowed to become His sub- 
jects and pupils. 

Just a little reflection on the words 
of Christ’s invitation and of the Apos- 
tles’ acceptance will reveal the manner 
in which Christ’s future Church was to 
be administered—by men chosen from 
among men by God. The Apostles were 
to pave the way, to blaze the trail, so 
that the teaching of the Divine Prophet 
would be perpetuated and His purpose 
for coming into the world accomplished. 

Ever since the events that had their 
beginnings that day along the shores of 
Lake Genesareth, there has been an un- 
broken line of successors to Peter down 
to our present Holy Father, Pope John 
XXIII. In turn, year in and year out 
hundreds of men have hearkened to the 
words which Christ uttered when He 
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called His first Apostles from their 
fishing nets, and, like those Apostles, 
these men have become “‘fishers of men” 


THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


who have gone forth to every known 
part of the world to spread the Gospel 
and to bring all men into the true fold. 


Anger: Weakness and Sin 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ defines His mission. 
(2) His teaching on anger. 
(3) Anger: its nature; its sinfulness; its 
weakne SS. 


(4) Conclusion: “Let not the sun go down 


upon your anger.” 


That people do not always under- 
stand the underlying motives which 
prompt a change and, as a consequence, 
abhor it, is a recognized fact. Christ 
was confronted with this situation as 
He presented Himself to the people as 
the New Legislator. It was Christ’s 
mission to raise the moral standards of 
the Old Law, so that supernatural grace 
would be conferred upon 
obeyed the moral order. 


those who 


CHRIST DEFINES HIS MISSION 


As expected, Christ’s teachings on 
morality met with opposition because, 
to many of His hearers, His message 
smacked of innovation. The Scribes 
and Pharisees, taking issue with what 
Our Lord taught, turned what could 
have been a discussion into a first-class 
hassle. But Christ knew their thoughts 
and made this firm declaration in de- 
fense of His teachings: “Do not think 
I have come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets. I have not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill” (Matt. 5, 17). 

In the preamble of Our Lord’s re- 
nowned sermon on justice there is con- 
the forceful 


tained admonition to 
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discontinue all vestiges of pietistic ex- 
ternals. What Christ said, in effect, 
was: “Remove the sham, which is the 
cloak of and deceit, the 
trade mark of the brood of vipers, and 


hypocrisy 


don the mantle of sincerity «74 truth, 
the badge of the Christian. True 


justice transcends all external work of 
piety and is rooted in that recognition 
whereby everyone sees in his fellow 
man the image and likeness of God. 
Jolted as the Scribes and Pharisces 
had been by Christ’s remarks, they were 
to receive other jolts as Christ pur- 
posely alluded to 
dictums of the Old Law. 
be mitigated, He said, but will be made 
more forceful: “But I say to you that 
everyone who is angry with his brother, 


some 
These will not 


shall be in danger of the. judgment” 
(Matt. 5, 22). 
that the inquisitiveness of His listeners 


There is no doubt but 


were aroused by this statement. 
were anxious to learn why anger was 
so vehemently denounced by Christ and 
what precisely was the relationship be- 
tween anger and justice. Right here, 
therefore, let us give thought ourselves 
to what Christ taught about anger and 
how His Church has enlarged upon His 
teaching under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. 


THE NATURE OF ANGER 


Perhaps no passion is more deeply 


rooted in man’s nature than anger 


They § 
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ANGER: WEAKNESS AND SIN 

Categorically, anger is twofold: justifi- 
able; unjustifiable. On this occasion 
it is quite obvious that Christ had un- 
justifiable anger in mind, and we define 
this as the inordinate desire to avenge 
injuries. By its nature, anger is a vice 
diametrically opposed to the virtue of 
meekness. Its viciousness is discernible 
by the manner in which revenge strikes. 
It may be inflicted upon persons from 
whom no injury has been received, as 
is evident in the murderous episode be- 
tween Cain and Abel. Abel had done 
his brother Cain no wrong, but Abel’s 
sacrifice had been accepted by God in 
that of Cain. Also, 
revenge may be imposed in a manner 
which is out of proportion with the in- 


preference to 


jury actually received, and here witness 
the punishment which the celebrated 
England, St. Thomas 
More, received at the hands of King 
Henry VIII. 

With the sinfulness of 
anger, it is necessary to consider this 


Chancellor of 


regard to 


passion from a threefold aspect: God; 
our neighbor; ourselves. 

When a man heaps revenge upon his 
fellow man, he seizes or assumes a pre- 
rogative which belongs to God alone. 
This is clearly affirmed by St. Paul 
when, in speaking to the Romans, he 
admonished “Do avenge 
yourselves, beloved, but give place to 
the wrath, for it is written: Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, says the Lord” 
(12,19). 

When a man in anger takes revenge 
upon his neighbor, he acts in opposition 
to Christ’s commandments that we love 
all men without exception, even our 
enemies. So importantly did Christ 
regard this mandate that in His fare- 
well speech to the Apostles at the Last 
Supper he reminded them: “This is my 
commandment that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” 


them: not 












When man becomes angry, he does 
an injustice to himself, for the Holy 
Ghost does not dwell in the heart where 
anger abides; where there is anger, 
there is no peace. He will act most un- 
justly and do what afterwards he will 
regret. Aristotle compares the effect of 
anger on the mind to that of smoke in 
the eyes, since it is impossible to see 
things in their true proportions. There- 
fore, it may be stated that the angry 
man is in constant danger of injuring 
his soul and of being cast into ever- 
lasting fire. 


THE SICKNESS OF ANGER 
AND SOME REMEDIES 


We recognize that habitual anger is a 
Considered as such, there are 
antidotes to counteract it just as there 
are remedies to heal bodily ills. Gen- 
erally speaking, the problem should be 
attacked in these stages: before, during, 
and after. 


sickness. 


A man who knows that certain per- 
sons, places, and things have provoked 
him to anger in the past should avoid 
them. He should have recourse to 
prayer, beseeching God to pour down 
His graces upon him, ever mindful of 
these consoling words of Christ: “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.”” Remember- 
ing that he is weak by nature and prone 
to anger, he must constantly beg God to 
make him patient and meek. 


Then, too, there will be occasions 
when a man will be suddenly overcome 
by a fit of anger without any prior pro- 
vocation. When he learns that he lacks 
proper self-control and is inclined to 
act impulsively, he should pause and 
utilize every precaution to overcome 


this passion. Let him ponder on the 


example of St. Francis de Sales: “I have 
made an agreement with my tongue 
never to utter a word while my heart is 
excited.” 
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Finally, if, in spite of all sincere 
efforts, a man finds himself guilty of 
anger, he must not despair. Instead, he 
should ask God’s pardon, making the 
resolution that with God’s grace and the 
constant exertion of will power he will 


this vice. Recalling what 


was previously said—that an 


overcome 
angry 
man is in danger of eternal damnation 
—it would be wise to keep ever in his 
mind this advice of St. Paul: “Let not 
the sun go down upon your anger.” 


Two Deserts and Their Lessons 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost§ 


“And they ate and were satisfied” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Deserts: 
dramas. 
(2) The Israelites wander the desert. 
(3) Multiplication of loaves in the desert. 
Old-Testament and 
New-Testament miracles. 
(5) Conclusion: The 


many «are 


backgrounds of — historical 


(4) Comparison — of 


mystery is that too 
care ful of 
bodily health, frighteningly negligent 
of the soul’s health. 


scrupulously 


Certainly it would seem preposterous 
if anyone were to choose a desert as a 
suitable setting for a sermon. Based 
on the ordinary meaning of the word 
desert—a dry, barren region, largely 
treeless and sandy—this would appear 
How- 
ever, the sixteenth chapter of the Book 
of Exodus in the Old Testament 
the eighth chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Mark in the New Testament reveal in 
most striking fashion that it was pre- 
cisely and deliberately deserts which 
were chosen by Infinite Wisdom for the 


to be quite a correct conclusion. 


and 


enactment of two of the most significant 
events in recorded time. 


DESERT, SETTING FOR 
OLD-TESTAMENT MIRACLE 


That the desert was the setting of 
Israelite activity is a historical fact. 
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Because of their disobedience to God 
and Moses and their distrust of God's 
power and goodness, the Israelites weref™ 
doomed to lead the life of nomads as§ 
their forty years’ wandering through 
the wilderness testifies. It was upon 
the completion of these inglorious years 
that they were able to set foot upon th 
Land. During this period, 
God did not forsake the 
He followed them by night® 


> IE A: aa 


4 


Promised 


ad 


however, 
Israelites. 
in a pillar of fire and by day in a cloud 

He nourished their bodies by manna,§ 
which fell miraculously from heaven 
for we read: “On seeing it, the Israel- 
ites asked one another, What is this?’ 
And Moses told “This is the 


bread which the Lord has given you t 


them: 


ita eee 





eat” (Exodus 16, 15). 
Why did God do this? 
was to make His people conscious of 
His abiding then§ 
convincingly thei 
heavenly Father. 


His purpose 
presence, to teach 
that He 
In return, all God§ 


was 


wanted from them was adoration andj 
Years later, St. Paul 
writing to the Hebrews, re-emphasized 


thankfulness. 


this solicitude which God had for thei 
“In the ark was a golden 


( Heb t 
f 


forefathers: 
pot containing the manna. 
9, 4). 
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DESERT, SETTING FOR A 

NEW-TESTAMENT MIRACLE 

The manner in which God acts is cer- 
tainly strange and mysterious to our 
This is attested to in a 
very graphic manner when we study St. 
Mark’s account of the miracle of the 
second multiplication of loaves. We 
find a striking resemblance between the 
which God the Father per- 
formed for his wandering people and 
that of His Son as narrated in today’s 
The 


from a threefold standpoint: setting; 


finite minds. 


miracle 


Gospel. parallel is 
purpose; result. 

Strange, indeed, is it not, that the des- 
the setting? 
Apparently the multitude was so hun- 
listen to the 


ert in each case was 


gry to wondrous words 
which fell from Christ’s lips, and so 
impressed by the miracles He had per- 
formed on those who suffered physical 
ills, that they lost all track of time. 
Fearing lest they miss anything, they 
had continued to follow Him for three 
days and eventually found themselves 
This is substantiated by 
‘an anyone 


in the desert. 
the words: “From whence 
fill them here with bread in the wilder- 
ness?” (Mark 8, 4). 

Secondly, the purposes of the two 
No doubt, Christ 
Was impressed by the perseverance of 
return, His miracle 
His 
divinity and to show His divine provi- 
and for this twofold 
Infinite Wisdom chose a desert as an 
Christ sensed the di- 
lemma of the people and was fully 


miracles are similar. 


these people. In 


was performed to demonstrate 


dence; purpose 


ideal setting. 


aware of the quandary of the Apostles: 
““How many loaves have you?’ And 
(Mark 8, 5). 
Christ’s very question indicated that 
His intention had already been deter- 
mined. He would employ some psy- 
He knew that the multitude 


they said, Seven’ 


chology. 


discernible . 


TWO DESERTS AND THEIR LESSONS 







had been impressed by the previous 
miracles which they had witnessed, 
even though these had no _ personal 
bearing on them. To work a miracle 
now which would personally benefit 
them would, perhaps, convince them of 
His divine nature. If that could be 
accomplished, then their belief in His 
divine providence would follow as a 
natural and logical consequence. 

Finally, the lessons of the two mira- 
cles are similar. In fact, Biblical schol- 
ars detect a twofold lesson. 

The first lesson is divine compassion 
on the multitude. God the Father 
satisfied the murmuring of the Israel- 
ites: “I have heard the grumbling of the 
Israelites. Tell them: In the evening 
twilight you shall eat flesh, and in the 
morning you shall have your fill of 
bread, so that you may know that I, the 
Lord, am your God” (Exodus 16, 12). 
God the Son satisfied the plight of the 
people who had followed Him: “Behold, 
they have now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat” (Mark 8, 2). 

The second lesson from both miracles 
refers to future generations of God’s 
people, the institution by Christ of the 
sacrament of Holy Eucharist, food for 
the barren soul of man. 


WHEN THE SOUL IS A DESERT 


There is no question about the care 
a man takes of his natural life and 
body. Proof of this is his frequent 
health check-ups, the hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of vitamins and tonies taken 
daily for health and strength. Now the 
mystery is that a man does not take the 
same care of his immortal soul. We 
know he does not because of the in- 
frequency with which a great percent- 
age approach the communion rail, in 
spite of Christ’s emphatic: “Amen, 
amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
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blood, you shall not have life in you” 
(John 6, 54). As a consequence of this 
indifference, man’s soul is barren. It 
vannot be anything else since it goes 
unnourished for long periods of time. 
How long would a man’s body endure 
if it were not given nourishment for six 
months or even a year? The answer is 


self-evident. The soul suffers an even 


more devastating fate, for its eternal 
salvation is in jeopardy. Therefore, it 
would be well for everyone to take in- 
ventory of the care he takes of the life 
of his soul. It would be well if man 
would meditate more frequently upon 
God’s divine providence. If he did, 
man would thank God for giving Him- 
self as food and drink for man’s soul. 


Two Trees and Their Lessons 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Even so, every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and every evil tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) 
(2) 


First momentous human decision. 

The tree in the Garden was the instru- 
ment by which man learned the hard 
way the necessity of obedience. 

(3) The tree in this Gospel’s parable is the 
symbol of the necessity of combining 
faith and good works. 


Conclusion: As Adam and Eve made 


their decision regarding the tree and 
its fruit, we must make our decisions 
regarding the good works to accom- 
pany faith. 
The exercise of free will is man’s 
noblest living, and it distinguishes man 
from all other forms of creation. It is 
that faculty which empowers man to 
make unhampered decisions. 


FIRST MOMENTOUS 
HUMAN DECISION 


The history of human behavior, from 
the moment God uttered the words, 
“Let us make man according to our 
image and likeness” (Gen. 1, 26), until 
the present era, is the recording of de- 
cisions made by man and the effects of 
those decisions. As weighty as all these 
human choices might have been and 
regardless of their effects, good or bad, 
they are all insignificant when com- 
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pared with that most momentous of 
human decisions made at the dawn of 
history. However, to understand the 
full impact of that decision, it is neces- 


sary to review the circumstances sur- § 


rounding that event: the trial; the 


temptation; the fall. 


After God had fashioned the physical § 


forms of Adam and Eve and _ had 


breathed into them a rational soul, He § 


placed them in the Garden of Paradise. 
Their sole role was to enjoy the beauti- 
ful garden of delights. 
use of one object—a tree—Divine Wis- 
dom made its restriction: “Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat, 
but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat” (Gen. 2, 16,17). 
With the utterance of 
Adam and Eve were placed on trial. 
The mandate was not meant to deprive 
them of anything necessary for their 
health and happiness, but only to test 
their Because they 
sessed free will, they were at liberty to 
say “yes” or “no.” What they would 
do was solely up to themselves, and 
they alone would be answerable. 

How much time elapsed between the 
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those words, 


obedience. 


promulgation of this condition and the 
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TWO TREES AND THEIR LESSONS 


entrance of Satan into the Garden is a 
matter of conjecture. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that Satan disguised 
himself as a serpent and appeared on 
the scene with a definite purpose in 
mind. He had already lost his own 
happiness and was jealous of the hap- 
piness of our first parents. It was his 
intent to cause them, by subterfuge, to 
forfeit theirs. 

The pages of Sacred Scripture inform 
us that Satan was the most cunning 
of creatures. Subversively he tempted 
Eve with sweet sounding words. He 
told her that if she and Adam ate of the 
fruit of that particular tree of good and 
evil, they would become like unto God. 
Eve believed Satan and she ate the fruit 
and gave some to Adam. Adam ate the 
fruit of the tree, and the result is now 
a matter of record. The effect of that 
exercise of their free will was most dev- 
only for Adam and Eve, 
which 


astating not 
but for all 
after them. 

In the twinkling of an eye the Garden 
of peace and serenity was transformed 
into an arena of tension; the happiness 
and tranquility of the souls of the first 
two human beings were destroyed, as 
God pronounced His words of punish- 
ment on our first parents and on the 
tempter; the tree, which represented the 
line of demarcation between 


generations “ame 


freedom 
and license, became a monument, a re- 
minder to all men that decisions made 
contrary to the dictates of God carry 
with them eternal destruction, while 
decisions made in conformity with the 
laws of God bring everlasting rewards. 


THE TREE OF FAITH 
AND GOOD WORKS 


Kons later, during the lifetime of God 
the Son among men, another tree and its 
fruit were singled out to teach divine 
truth. As the tree in the Garden of 


Kden was chosen to teach obedience, so 
now the Son of God chose a tree as the 
subject of an interesting and pointed 
discourse on faith: ‘Even so, every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and 
the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit” 
(John 7, 17). If we study Christ’s 
parable of the tree in today’s Gospel, 
we shall see that Christ was teaching 
His doctrine on salvation, more pre- 
cisely that both faith and good works 
are needed for salvation. He meant the 
tree to be symbolic of faith, the fruits 
of the tree to represent good works. 
The tree is a most appropriate symbol 
of faith. Both the tree and faith owe 
their existence to the implanting of a 
seed: one in the earth; the other in the 
rational soul. Both possess the poten- 
tiality to become strong and able to 
buffet all adverse elements, if they are 
cared for: the one through cultivation; 
the other through instruction. Both are 
able to bring forth evil or good fruit: 
the one, if left unnurtured; the other, if 
not nourished by grace. Christ meant 
by this parable that faith must be some- 
thing more than a credence in doctrine, 
that one’s faith must be exercised in a 
pronounced, positive manner. 

“What will it profit, my brethren,” 
asks St. James, “if a man says he has 
faith, but does not have works? Can 
the faith save him?” (2, 2). 

Just as Adam and Eve were faced 
with the necessity of making a decision 
relative to a command which God the 
Father made, so, too, we are faced with 
the necessity of making a choice with 
regard to the teachings which God the 
Son uttered. Christ has made perfectly 
clear what are the means of salvation. 
The manner in which we heed His ad- 
vice is solely up to each and every indi- 
vidual. The decisions we make will 
spell either eternal happiness or eternal 
misery. 
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The Tongue As Thief and Assassin 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And the same was accused unto him” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Just and unjust accusations. 
(2) Divine behind 
speech. 
(3) Uses of the 
calumny. 
(4) Need for restitution. 
Where physical injustice 


faculty of 


pur pose 


tongue: detraction; 


(5) Conclusion: 


has been done, restoration is so much 


easier than in the case of harm by 


the tongue. 


Christ had a definite purpose for em- 
ploying the parable method of teaching. 
In spite of the many striking miracles 
He had performed, the people lacked an 
intelligent interest and firm belief in His 
teaching. Again, in today’s Gospel, the 
parable is used by Our Lord, this time 
to teach that man has obligations to- 
ward his neighbor. 

A few Sundays ago we spoke of anger, 
and we said at that time that there are 
both just and unjust anger. In today’s 
“And the same was 
he had wasted 
Today we 
making 


Gospel we read: 
accused unto him that 
his goods” (Luke 16, 1). 
shall consider the matter of 
accusations, and here, too, we shall see 
that there are both just and unjust ac- 
cusations. The master in today’s Gos- 
pel upraided his steward because of 
the manner in misused the 
goods with which he had been entrusted. 
Now this accusation is obviously just. 
There are times, however, when a man 
unjustly accuses his neighbor, and we 
all know of too many examples. In 
such the perpetrates a 
twofold wrong: 
name and reputation of his fellow man; 
at the same time, he abuses the divinely 
intended use of the power of speech. It 


which he 


sasSes 


accuser 
he injures the good 
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would be well, then, to give some 
thought this morning to this faculty of 
speech in view of the too frequent 
abuses to which it is subject. Let this 
morning’s Gospel, then, serve as moti- 
vation to review again the divine inten- 
tions regarding this human faculty of 
speech. 


USE OF THE TONGUE 


When God made that pliable instru- 
ment which we call the tongue, He did 
so for a purpose. The tongue is to be 
within justice; God is to be 
praised; our neighbor is to receive good, 
not injustice, from its use. God is to be 
praised because He is supreme; our 
neighbor is to be commended, and not 


used 


harmed, because he is made to the im- 
Man’s idea, 
however, as to how to use his tonque, 


age and likeness of God. 


seems at times to be at variance with 
this divine purpose. Cognizant of the 
fact that he has been endowed with a 
free will, man too often feels at liberty 
to use his tongue to satisfy and accom- 
plish whatever he desires, be it good or 
evil, regardless of the persons, places, 
Imbued with this 
pseudo-liberal understanding of liberty, 


and things involved. 
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how many men have not hesitated to | 


transform the tongue into the deadly 
sword of defamation? Defamation is 
that cowardly sin in which a 
reputation and good name is destroyed 
behind his back. When the defamation 
of character takes the form of reporting 
what is true, we call this the sin of de- 
traction. When the defamation takes 
the form of reporting what is injurious 
but not true, this is the sin of calumny. 
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OW THE TONGUE AS THIEF AND ASSASSIN 
And there are, of course, the allied sins because the destruction wrought by the 
of contumely, whispering, derision—all defamer must be set right and the obli- 
species of. harm which the God-given gation to retract weighs heavily upon 
OSt faculty of speech is capable of inflict- him. Nothing, it should be noted, is 
ing. All of these sins are committed by more difficult to restore than a person’s 
the thieves and assassins who rob and good name. Whether the defamation 
destroy the good name and reputation be of the brand of detraction or of 
_ of the neighbor. calumny, the obligation is wholly bind- 
e ing. Apart from the great embarrass- 
= daogappel toe ment to the defamer who seeks to re- 
his > store another’s good name, think of the 
nti For our purposes this morning we almost physical impossibility he faces of 
- may speak of man’s natural life, his making full restoration. He can restore 
of social life, his supernatural life. Death, the harm done by a bullet, or a fire, or a 
in the ordinary course of events, de- bomb far more easily than to seek out 
§ prives a man of his natural earthly life; each and every corner to which the 
detraction and calumny deprive him of winds have earried his vicious talk in 
ru- his social life among his fellows; sin his efforts to retract. 
did destroys supernatural life. While the It is difficult, in view of all this, to 
be individual is accountable himself for understand how very, very frequently 
be this loss of his supernatural life, he is, on —and with almost no regrets—this sin 
od, ; the other hand, victimized by another of abuse of the tongue is committed. It 
be in the loss of his social life, and this should make us think twice each time 
our injustice constitutes sin for his tormen- we use our faculty of speech which we 
not tor. But the matter does not stop there take so freely for granted. 
m- 
ea, 
ue, | — 
ith § Readers of HPR know that the seminary cur- 
the | riculum is most demanding and there is precious 
1a : little time for these future priests to keep abreast 
rty | of the really significant issues which should be of 
m- | real concern. It is the precise aim of the pub- 
or | lisher and editors of HPR to keep on top of, to 
"eS, anticipate, whenever possible, those questions 
his which are of the greatest moment at the moment, 
ty, i the issues which confront the priests in the field. 
to We here suggest to every priest-reader that an 
lly annual subscription to HPR (special seminarian 
is J price of only $4.00) be considered as a year-round 
n’s appropriate gift to seminarian friends in order 
“ed that they be conversant not only with the great 
on problems the Chureh faces in these perilous times, 


ing § hut conversant more so with the application to 
e 


le- those issues of the timeless teachings of the 
ces Chureh. A year of HPR would make a gift of 
yus solid and of lasting value. 

iy. 
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What a Piece of Work 


Is a Man! 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


- 
-_ MAN knows instinctively 
that he is, somehow, a superior being. 
He is superior to the land he tills, the 
machine he operates, or the animals 
which serve him. Man may be unable 
to define his superiority in terms of 
honor and dignity, but he accepts his 
status as his due. Where man for any 
cause lacks this honor and dignity, he 
is restless, depressed, even rebellious. 
The American Bishops’ Statement of 
1953 gives a clear delineation of the 
sources of man’s dignity. There we 


read: 


The Catholic Church has always 
taught and defended the natural dig- 
nity of every human being. She has 
preached the burden of individual 
responsibility and has insisted upon 
the importance of personal con- 
science. She has reminded mankind 
that there is a great division between 
“things” and “men.” She has never 
forgotten that “things” were made for 
men and that “men” were made for 
God. In thus holding up a mirror to 
men that they may see their own 
greatness and realize their personal 
dignity, the Catholic Chureh has 
taught that man’s true honor is from 
God, has been enhanced spiritually 
by divine grace and is preserved with- 
out degradation only when the honor 
and dignity of God Himself are first 
maintained. 


GROWING DEPERSONALIZATION 


History records the fact that men 


have often failed to live up to the honor 
of their state and degraded their dignity 
in many ways. But this dignity belongs 
to their very persons, and every assault 
on it was recognized as an abomination 








Msgr. Campbell, pastor, Editor of The 
Catholic Educator, author of texts for 
schools, formerly Superintendent — of 
Schools in the Pittsburgh diocese, is Vice- 
President General of N.C.E.A. 





and condemned. Only in our day have 
wanton attempts to disregard human 
personality and to sanction this disre- 
gard through legislation or custom been 
accepted without question in the deal- 
ings of men with men. The Bishops in 
their Statement note the fact that our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII, in his 1952 
Christmas allocution, gave warning of 
the attempted mechanization of man- 
kind and protested the stripping of per- 
sonality from men by legal or social 
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devices. The growing depersonalization 
of man prompted the American Hier- 
archy to “reaffirm man’s essential dig- 
nity and reassert the rights which flow 
from it.” 

We find the true roots of human 
dignity in the fact of man’s creation, the 
mode of his existence, and the nobility 
of his destiny. The creative and sus- 
taining hand of the Creator is demanded 
for the very existence of the creature. 
The very act of creation gives value 
from within to the created. Here is a 
dignity that man shares with the animal 
and material world around him. But 
man’s special type of existence gives to 
him a greater dignity, a special claim to 
honor. Man is endowed with an intel- 
lect “able to pierce the flux of passing 
images and discover beneath them en- 
during patterns of truth.” Further he 
is endowed with self-determining will 
“capable of choosing widely within the 
framework of law.” His gifts of intel- 
lect and will are man’s distinctive 
adornments; through them he mirrors 
the infinite Creator who is conscious 
Truth and absolute Goodness. This 
natural honor is “enhanced by grace, 
conferred at creation, lost through sin, 
but restored through the Incarnation 
and Redemption of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” All human flesh was 
honored by Christ’s assuming it as an 
instrument of salvation. His death and 
resurrection gave honor and dignity to 
every man; Christ lived and suffered for 
all and gained for each an eternal 
destiny. 

Such is the triple fountain of man’s 
dignity. But his great gift of free will 
makes it possible for him to be heedless 
of his destiny and to destroy all that is 
good within himself. “Such a process 
of degradation,” declare the Bishops, 
“is viciously at work in our own coun- 
try where the deification of the flesh 
continues to enlist new devotees. 
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Through its liturgy of advertisement, 
entertainment, and literature, this cult 
bids fair to corrode our national sense of 
. The Catholic Church, 
however, has never failed to accord the 
human body an immense measure of 
honor. She affirms that it was originally 
created by God; in one instance actually 
assumed by Him; in every instance 
meant to be on earth His special temple, 
and destined eventually to rejoin the 
soul in His beatific Presence. Whatever 
is uncompromising in her teaching about 


decency. 


the body stems from her realism on two 
points: the body, though good, is not the 
highest good; and the undisciplined 
body is notoriously bad.” 


HUMAN BODY: ITS DIGNITY 


Father Staab, from whose disserta- 
tion! a great part of our previous article 
(HPR, May 1960) was taken, tells us 
that the human body is endowed with a 
natural and a supernatural dignity, and 
he finds both expressed in the doctrine 
of the modern popes. He quotes the 
words of Pope Pius XII in his Address 
to the Italian Congress on the Pedagogic 
and Hygienic Problems of Sports and 
Gymnasties (1952), an address which 
Father Staab calls the 
document on sports in modern papal 
teaching. After saying that the human 
body is treated by various sciences, such 


fundamental 


as anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and aesthetics, the Holy Father treats 
the dignity of the human body as 
brought out by these various sciences: 


They show us the stupendous 
structure of the body and the har- 
mony of even its smallest parts, the 
inherent finality which manifests at 
the same time the rigidity of tenden- 


‘The Dignity of Man in Modern Papal 
Doctrine: Leo XIII to Pius XII, A Disserta- 
tion, by the Very Rev. Giles J. Staab, O.F.- 
M Cap., S.T.L. (The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1957). 
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cies and the most extensive capacity 
for adaptation. They disclose to 
us centers of static energy alongside 
the dynamic impulse of motion and of 
impetus towards action. They reveal 
mechanisms, if they can be so called, 
of a fineness and sensitivity, but also 
of a potentiality and resistance, which 
are not met with in any of the most 
modern precision instruments. As re- 
gards aesthetics, artistic geniuses of 
all times, both in painting and sculp- 
ture, although they have succeeded 
superbly in approaching the model, 
have themselves recognized the inex- 
pressible fascination of the beauty 
and vitality which nature has _ be- 
stowed on the human body. 


In a later passage the Holy Father 
brings out the fact that there is far more 
than mere scientific and artistic beauty 
and purely natural dignity in the human 
body. 


teligious and moral thought .. . 
teaches mindfulness of the body’s link 
with its first origin, and attributes to 
it a sacred character of which the 
natural sciences and art do not, of 
themselves, have any idea. The king 
of the universe, in one manner or an- 
other, formed from the slime of the 
earth the marvellous work which is 
the human body, as a worthy crown 
of creation, and breathed in its face 
a breath of life which made of the 
body the habitation and instrument 
of the soul, that is, raised the material 
to the immediate service of the spirit, 
and with that brought together and 
united in a synthesis, difficult of 
explanation by our minds, the spirit- 
ual and material world, not only by a 
purely exterior bond, but in the unity 
of human nature. 

Thus raised to the honor of being 
the dwelling place of the spirit, the 
human body was ready to receive the 
dignity of being the very temple of 
God, with even more superior prerog- 
atives than those which are due to an 
edifice consecrated on Him. Indeed, 


according to the express words of the 
Apostle, the body belongs to the Lord, 
bodies are “members of Christ.” “Or 
know you not,” 


he exclaims, “that 





your members are the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you 
have from God, and you are not your 
own? . Glorify and bear God in 
your body.” 


BODY: INSTRUMENT 
OF SANCTIFICATION 


In an address (1948) to the Congress 
of the International Association for the 
Protection of Young Girls, Pope Pius 
XII had urged that Christian men and 
women should be able to recognize the 
natural dignity of every human crea- 
without distinction of sex and 
station, and his destiny of adopted son- 
ship and of supernatural and divine life. 
He quotes again the passage of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. 6, which we have given above, 
that Christian men and 
women cast aside egoism and the spirit 
of the Pharisee and come to understand 
that the young girl has a heart so fragile 
that it would take little to break it for- 
ever, a soul so delicate that the slightest 
thing can tarnish its purity. 

In his encyclical letter on Holy Vir- 
ginity (1954) Pope Pius XII warns that 
“the sin of Adam has caused a deep dis- 
turbance in our corporal faculties and 
our passions,” so that they try to get the 
mastery of our senses and even of our 
But we have grace and the sac- 


ture, 


and urges 


spirit. 
raments to help us keep our bodies in 
subjection, and should strive whole- 
heartedly after what is noblest in 
human and Christian life. Christian 
modesty shrinks from the slightest im- 
modesty, and carefully avoids suspect 
familiarity with persons of the other 
sex. Christian modesty, the prudence 
of chastity, brings the soul to show due 
reverence to the body, as being a mem- 
ber of Christ and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. Years before (1925) Pope Pius 
XI had referred in his encyclical letter 
on the Kingship of Christ to the conse- 
eration of our faculties, which effect 
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that Christ reigns “in our minds, in our 
wills, and in our hearts.” 

The dignity of the body as the instru- 
ment of sanctification teaches us why 
the bodies and relics of the saints are 
worthy of singular reverence. God per- 
mits miracles to occur through them and 
they inspire us to imitate their virtues. 
“According to St. John of Damascus,” 
writes Pope Leo XIII in his apostolic 
letter Deus Omnipotens, “the bodies of 
the saints are never-failing springs in 
the Church from which come streams of 
heavenly gifts and of all things we need 
flowing out upon the Christian peoples.” 


DIGNITY TO BODY FROM 
HOLY EUCHARIST 


Christ sanctified the body not only by 
becoming man; He sanctifies the body 
also by means of the Holy Eucharist. 
As Leo XIII says, “For in the first place 
it puts a check on lust by increasing 
charity, according to the words of St. 
Augustine, who says, speaking of char- 
ity: ‘As it grows, lust diminishes; when 
it reaches perfection, lust is no more.’ 
The Pope continues with the more direct 
effect of the Holy Eucharist on the 
body: “Moreover the most chaste flesh 
of Jesus keeps down the rebellion of our 
flesh, as St. Cyril of Alexandria taught, 
‘For Christ abiding in us lulls to sleep 
the law of the flesh which rages in our 
members.’ ” 

The greatest dignity of the body de- 
riving from the Holy Eucharist is that 
this sacrament, as Leo XIII says, “is 
both the source and pledge of blessed- 
ness and glory, and this, not for the soul 
alone, but for the body also.” Speaking 
specifically of the future destiny of the 
body, Leo remarks: “And in the frail 
and perishable body that divine Host, 
which is the immortal body of Christ, 
implants a principle of resurrection, a 
seed of immortality, which one day 
must germinate.” In the words of Pope 
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Pius XII, “Revelation teaches us lofty 
truths concerning the human 
which natural sciences and art of them- 
selves 


bow ly 


are incapable of discovering, 
truths which confer on the body new 
value and a more elevated dignity, and 
thus greater motives for meriting re- 
spect.” 


HUMAN BODY: ITS ORIGIN 


Following the example of Father 
Staab we here add, as a kind of appen- 
dix to the papal doctrine on the nobility 
of the body, the specific problem con- 
cerning the origin of the human body. 
The address of Pope Pius XII (1941) to 
the Pontifical Academy of 
speaks to this point: 


Sciences 


Only from a man could there pro- 
ceed another man who would call him 
father and progenitor; and the help- 
mate given by God to the first man 
also comes from him and is flesh of 
his flesh, formed to be his companion, 
who receives her name from the man, 
because she was derived from him. 
Man, endowed with a spiritual soul, 
was placed by God at the summit of 
the ladder of living beings, to be the 
head and lord of the animal kingdom. 
The many researches conducted in 
the field of paleontology or of biology 
and morphology have not yet fur- 
nished any positively clear and cer- 
tain evidence bearing on other prob- 
lems respecting man’s origins. There- 
for we can only leave to the future the 
answer to the question whether 
science, illuminated and guided by 
revelation, may some day be able to 
present secure and definite results 
with regard to so important a subject. 
Father Cyril Vollert, S.J., in his work, 

Evolution of the Human Body, points 
out three assertions of the Holy Father: 
man is not the son of 
the first 
body of the first man; and man is en- 


woman was made from the 


dowed with a rational, spiritual soul. 
With regard to the problem of anthro- 


a brute animal; 
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pological evolution, the Holy Father 
acknowledges that the natural sciences 
may some day produce certain evi- 
dence, but as yet there is no proof. 
Pius XII discusses the problem of 
again in his encyclical 
Humani and definite 
principles to guide Catholics in their 


evolution 


Generis states 


attitude to the problem as it now stands. 


The Teaching Authority of the 
Chureh does not forbid that, in con- 
formity with the present state of 
human sciences and sacred theology, 
research and discussions, on the part 
of men experienced in both fields, 
take place with regard to the doctrine 
of evolution, in as far as it inquires 
into the origin of the human body 
as coming from pre-existent and 
living matter—for the Catholic faith 
obliges us to hold that souls are im- 
mediately created by God. However, 
this must be done in such a way that 
the reasons for both opinions, that is, 
those favorable and those unfavorable 
to evolution, be weighed and judged 
with the necessary seriousness, 
moderation and measure, and _ pro- 
vided that all are prepared to submit 
to the judgment of the Church, to 
whom Christ has given the mission of 
interpreting authentically the Sacred 


Scriptures and of defending the 
dogmas of faith. Some, however, 


rashly transgress this liberty of dis- 
cussion, When they act as if the origin 
of the human body from pre-existing 
and living matter were already com- 
pletely certain and proved by the 
facts which have been discovered up 
to now and by reasoning on those 
facts, and as if there were nothing in 
the sources of divine revelation which 
demands the greatest moderation and 
caution in this question (/Tumani 

Generis, NCWC translation, August, 

1950). 

In analyzing the above passage of 
Humani Father Staab finds 
that this encyclical allows freedom of 
discussion concerning the theory of evo- 
lution, but it demands four conditions: 
1. The discussion must center around 


Generis, 


the body of man and not the soul. 2. 
The discussion is open to experts only. 
3. The discussion must be reasonable 
and discreet. 4. The experts must be 
prepared to submit to the final judg- 
ment of the Church. Added to these 
four conditions are two warnings of the 
Holy Father: 1. The liberty of discus- 
sion is already transgressed by those 
who consider the hypothesis of evolution 
as already demonstrated. 2. It is wrong 
to start with the premise that there is 
nothing in revelation that demands the 
greatest reserve and caution in this con- 
troversy. 


SPORTS 


Under the head of sports Father 
Staab takes up not only the question of 
sports, but also the fallacy of racism, or 
blood worship. It was in his encyclical 
on motion pictures that Pius XI ex- 
pressed the necessity of recreation in 
general. Fatiguing conditions in mod- 
ern industry have made systematic rec- 
reation imperative. This recreation 
must be worthy of the rational nature 
of man, writes the Holy Father, and 
therefore must be morally’ healthy. 
Raised to the rank of positive factor for 
good, it arouses noble sentiments in the 
participants. A people who participate 
in activities that outrage decency under 
the guise of recreation place themselves 
in an oceasion of sin and put at hazard 
even their national existence. 

Sports have much to contribute to the 
welfare of the body. It was Pius XII 
who noted that medicine has learned 
to consider the human body as a mech- 
anism of great precision. Prudent par- 
ticipation in designed to 
sharpen the precision of the body. If 
we look upon the body as an instrument, 
we may call the soul the artist that per- 
forms upon it. The better the condition 
of the instrument, the better the artistry 
of the artist. In general, the Popes have 


sports is 
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usually assumed a definite contribution 
of sports to the natural development of 
the body. 

In an address to an athletic associ- 
ation the Holy Father called attention 
to the fact that sports were not detri- 
mental to unity in the home, but make 
it possible for the participants to take 
proper physical exercise and return in 
good time to their homes in a relaxed 
condition and better spirits. The disci- 
pline of the game requires persistent ef- 
fort and keeps soul and body in a state 
of happy harmony. Finally, there is 
achieved better control over attention 
and reflexes, and the moral well-being 
of participants and spectators is safe- 
It is ideal that physical exer- 
cise should contribute to the moral good 


guarded. 


of those who take part. Sport, properly 
directed, develops character, makes a 
man courageous, a generous loser and 
gracious victor; it refines the 
gives us intellectual penetration, and 


senses, 
steels the will to endurance. There is 
much more involved than mere physical 
development, for sport furnishes occupa- 
tion for the whole man, perfects his 
body as an instrument of the mind, and 
makes the mind itself a more refined in- 
strument for the service and praise of 
his Creator. 

The popes of this modern period have 
other documents 


written important 


dealing with sport and_ recreation. 


These will form the subject matter of a 
future article. 





Fr. Costelloe’s Reply to Mr. Lawler 


(Continued from page 788) 


source of spiritual disaster. Of his own 
alma mater Henry Adams could write: 
“The influence of Harvard College was 
beginning to have its effect. He was 
slipping from fixed principles” (The 
Education of Henry Adams, Boston, 
1918, p. 63). A recent survey of four 
Harvard Radcliffe stu- 
dents has shown that this influence 
is still being exerted. With respect 
tc the Catholics who answered the poll 
“Of those who were 


hundred and 


it was observed: 
reared in a Catholic tradition, almost 
one fourth now declare themselves to 
be ‘agnostics’ or ‘atheists.’ Another 
sixth retain formal affiliation with the 
Church but partially withhold intel- 
lectual assent or seem lax in their re- 
ligious practices, though they have no 
particular disagreement with Catholic 
theory” (from the Harvard Crimson, 
June 11, 1959; see also the analysis of 
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this survey made by Parker Rossman 
in Religious Education, Jan. - Feb., 
1960, pp. 24-30). While it is true that 
most of the undergraduates who had 
given up their faith had experienced 
difficulties in 


secondary school, still 


these most likely would have disap- 
peared in a Catholic 


Confronted with 


environment. 
such lamentable de- 
fections in secular colleges, it seems to 
me that criticism of the Catholic system 
of higher education should be carefully 
weighed and judicially presented, and 
this I do not think has been done in Mr. 
Lawler’s book. Rather, it seems to me 
to bear in some respects the image of 
the evangel decried by Paul Shorey 
more than forty years ago: ‘Education 

what it is, in contrast to what it might 
be—has always seemed to impatient 
revolutionaries a no less unsatisfactory 


and bungling makeshift than marriage, 


bias 
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government, the distribtuion of prop- 
erty, or life itself. And the emphasis of 
his irresponsible denunciation has often 
eonvineed naive disciples that the prot- 
estant is divinely commissioned to ad- 
minister a new school system for the 
creation of a new heaven and a new 
earth” (The Assault on Humanism, 
Boston, 1917, p. 8). 

It is perhaps a rather hazardous task 
to attempt to identify a single dominant 
theme in a book which treats of such a 
variety of The Catholic 
Dimension in Higher Education; never- 
theless I do not think that one would be 
far wrong in holding that it is an excel- 
lent example of what for the want of 
any recognized term may be described 
as “the New Sophistic,” that is, the con- 
scious or unconscious effort on the part 
of individuals temperament, 
background, and major interests are 
primarily literary to become the guiding 
geniuses within the community. At 
least this would explain why Mr. Lawler 
feels perfectly free to take moralists to 


topics as 


whose 


task for their myopic views on art, phi- 
losophers for their ignorance of the 
pedagogy, religious for 
their lack of insight in the practice of 
the virtues of their state of life. It 
would explain his contempt for the Mid- 
dle Ages, his enthusiasm for the Renais- 
sance, his admiration for Félicité de 
Lamennais, Cardinal Newman (as a 
philosopher and theologian), Theo- 
dor Haecker, and Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. It would also explain his con- 
cern for the cultivation of the emotions 
almost to the extent of condemning the 
bold into 
history and psychology. 


principles of 


reason, and his excursuses 

A matter of considerable concern in 
Catholic colleges today is the place to 
be given to contemporary literature. 


Mr. Lawler notes in general that “men 
Whose field is necessarily dogmatic and 
precise are inclined, in their encounter 





with such fluid disciplines as art and 
literature, to impose on them an inflex- 
ible and unyielding regimen which 
tends to stultify their natural spontane- 
ity” (p. 32). In particular he notes 
that “it is not uncommon to find clerical 
critics condemning certain realistic 
works of fiction—as Léon Bloy was 
condemned in his day—or certain mo- 
tion pictures, on premises that are so 
completely detached from the actual 
conditions of a Christian who is living 
in the twentieth century that these con- 
demnations often have little effect other 
than to lead to a disregard for author- 
ity itself. Concerning what have been 
called the ‘public arts,’ a moralist can 
rarely justify defining occasions of sin 
simply on the basis of abstract prin- 
ciples and his own personal response to 
this or that artifact. What is required 
is a profound knowledge, certainly of 
theology, but also of esthetics, of the 
social structure of various groups, of the 
psychology of attention, and of a host 
of other factors which generally come 
within the scope of specialized lay re- 
search” (p. 156). In this branch of the 
New Sophistic, Mr. Lawler is no great 
hierophant, though his quotations from 
e. e. Cummings and Wallace Stevens 
(pp. 189, 197) may arch one or other 
eyebrow. There are others who have 
pleaded more eloquently and earnestly 
in defense of the “visions of reality” to 
be found in Greene, and Joyce, and 
Lawrence, and who have argued that 
their “realistic” writings could do no 
harm to “mature” individuals, which 
is probably right; for as a priest-psy- 


chologists whom I highly admire 
recently observed to me: “Any mature 
individual would put down Joyce’s 


Ulysses after reading twenty or thirty 
pages.” 

For the life of me I fail to see 
how a priest trained in moral theology 
cannot make a prudent decision with 
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respect to the dangers inherent in “real- 
istic” works of fiction. In fact, for stu- 
dents in college I think that he should 
be a better judge than the married lay- 
man. His vow of chastity adds nothing 
intrinsically to the natural law forbid- 
ding all deliberate enjoyment of sex 
outside of marriage, but only a further 
obligation to observe this law from the 
virtue of religion. And 
purely pedagogical level, 


even on a 
is an educa- 
tion that finally succeeds in leaving the 
initiate perfectly blasé in the face of 
vivid representations of violence and 
lust one to be in any way ambitioned? 

In the realm of philosophy, Mr. 
Lawler feels that the Aristotelian-Scho- 
lastic synthesis not the 
“intellectual anxiety” of modern man 


may assuage 
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(p. 41), but I doubt if there is much 
more widespread anxiety today than 
there was during the tumultuous times 
of previous centuries. It is the poets 
rather than the philosophers and _his- 
torians who complain about the evils of 
the age. He also wonders “what would 
be the benefits of a narrowly Scholastic 
world-view on students who 


‘For 


argument 


young 
might feel with Newman: 
(without the 
my res 


myself 
denying from 
final causes), son would not lead 
me to Him from the phenomena of the 
external world’ ”’ (p. 41). On this point 
is that Newman 
and the hypothetical student are both 
wrong. St. Paul expresses no sympathy 
for such an attitude: “For the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen .. . so that they 
that, 
they have not glorified 
given thanks” 


all that one can say 


are inexcusable. Because when 


they knew God, 
him as 


God, or (Rom. 


1, 20-21). Mr. Lawler is opposed 
theological manuals containing what 
Bruni d’Arezzo described as “that vul- 


gar threadbare jargon which satisfies 
those who devote themselves to theol- 


ogy” (p. 50). Consequently he finds 
fault with such works as Father Far- 
rell’s Companion to the Summa (pp. 
xiv, 50) and doubts the usefulness of 
as Father 
This 


criticism 


“such textbooks in casuistry 
Healy’s Guidance series” (p. 75). 
seems to be a rather strange 
for one who is so strong for the use of 
similes and metaphors in the learning 
pp. 195-200). If the study 


considered essential for 


process (cf. 
of cases is 
grasping the principles of civil law, I 
do not see why it should not also be use- 
ful in forming proper consciences. As 
might be expected, Mr. Lawler 
catechetical 


is op- 
method for 
“In the 
should 


posed to the 
teaching Christian doctrine: 

the student 
not the traditional dogma, 


area of the good, 


be taught 
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moral, and worship of the catechism, 
but rather should be presented with 
these three segments of religious life 
through the medium of the personality 
of Christ” (p. 179). But why should 
these two methods of teaching be mu- 
tually exclusive? And 
catechism be so easily rejected in the 


how can the 
light of the repeated commendations 
given it ever since the Council of Trent? 
In fact, more precision in matters of 
theology could be expected of the author 
himself. 

For some strange reason, Mr. Lawler 
would discount the merit of Faith. He 
states for example, that “unquestion- 
ably the Catholic university has theo- 
logical truth, but the possession of this 
truth cannot be said to redound to the 
honor of Catholie scholarship and to the 
credit of Catholie edueation—Faith is 
a gift” (p. 141; see also pp. 271-272). 
But to maintain simply that faith is a 
“sift” is to put it on a par with all of the 
other innumerable things which God 
has bestowed upon us. For all those 


who have reached the use of reason, 


faith is more than a “gift”; it is a free 
assent to truths revealed by God, and if 
St. Paul toward the end of his life could 
boast that he had kept the faith—fidem 
servavi (2 Tim. 4, 7)—I do not see why 
a Catholic school should not also glory 
in the fact that it has freely accepted 
God’s word to men. 

A similar inaccuracy is to be noted 
in his exposition of the pereeption of 
beauty: “It may be said that one is in 
the presence of that continuity which 
exists even thematically throughout the 
universe of beauty, and which hints 
across the aeons at the primordial one- 
ness of contingent being with Being” (p. 
194). 
the doctrine of Plotinus or some other 
pantheistic 


Unless one wants to subscribe to 


philosopher, one cannot 


speak of “the primordial oneness of 
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contingent being with Being.” Cre- 
ation is the productio rei ex nthilo sui et 
subjecti, and in no sense out of the sub- 
stance of God, who has no real but only 
a logical relation toward His creatures, 
though theirs to Him is real. 

For the humanists, Mr. Lawler has 
some interesting comment on nudity: 


Miss Sayers tells us that to “the 
Christian centuries the flesh was 
holy”—and indeed it was, at least in 
the theological manuals—and that 
this was the reason for veiling its 
“awful majesty.” That, is a pious 
illation. One might further suggest, 
as a hypothesis at least as explana- 
tory as Miss Sayers’, that it was pre- 
cisely in the unveiling of the body, 
in the discovery of the nude form by 
the humanists that one may find the 
flesh regarded as the “symbol and 
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vehicle of spirit.” The nude figure, 
when not used merely as design or 
pattern (as in Egyptian art), may be 
said to represent man in his intrinsic 
dignity, man as a being of merit in 
his own right under God, and entirely 
apart from his status in society; it 
represents man as man, not man 
clothed as king, priest, knight, nun, 
or serf. It is no mere accident of 
history that the nude emerged in 
Aegean art, flourished in the Greek, 
and was reborn in the humanist era, 
and that whatever notions we have of 
democratic life we owe largely to 
these three periods (pp. 206—207). 


Now I would hardly set down the author 
of these sentiments as a radical sanscu- 
lotte since he admits that “just as de- 
mocracy has led to abuses, so, too, the 
depiction of the nude body,” but it does 
seem to me that he has not sufficiently 
meditated upon the effects of man’s first 
sin: et aperti sunt ocult amborum: 


‘ 


cumque cognovissent se esse nudos, con- 
suerunt folia firus et fecerunt sibi peri- 
But this is not what 
Rather I would 
examine the strained connection made 
between the nude and democracy. 


zomata (Gen. 3,7). 
I would stress here. 


In the first place, there is practically § 


no representation of the nude in Aegean 
art. Of the ivory figurine of an acrobat 
which 
Arthur 
Evans observed that orginally a loin- 
cloth, probably of thin gold plating, 
“was certainly not wanting” (The 
Palace of Minos, London, 1930, IIL, 
p. 429). Further, there is no indication 
of democracy among the Aegeans. The 
Greek tradition speaks out 


in the museum at Heraklion, 
might seem to be an exception, 


whole later 
against it 

dence, there are the words of Odysseus: 
“The rule of many is not good; let one 
the king, let one the ruler be” (Iliad 
2. 204-5). The ‘kouros’ type, or nude 
male figure, had its origins in Greek art 
when the cities were still ruled by kings, 
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and the undraped female figure first 
appeared with the Aphrodite of Cnidos 
of Praxiteles, the democracies 
were already on the decline. Nothing, 
of course, is said of the strong aversion 
of the democrats of the Roman Re- 
public to nudity, so pointedly expressed 


when 


by Ennius: flagiti principiwm est nudare 
inter cives corpora (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
4.70). As for the men of “the humanist 
era,’ I do not think that 
Medici or Machiavelli are very repre- 
sentative of the democratie type. In 
other words, attractive as it may at first 
appear to be, this correlation, at least 
to me, seems to be about as close as that 
of the 
found 


government statistician who 
a remarkable parallel between 
the price of rum and Presbyterian min- 
isters’ salaries. 

If I have spent some time in criti- 


cising this book, I hope that it will not 


Lorenzo de’ 


be taken by anyone again as an “explo- 
sive eructation,” whatever that may be. 
But I am concerned with the same prob- 
lems that concern its author. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the industry evi- 
denced in the composition of this work, 
but I could have hoped that the energy 
expanded had been directed into more 
constructive channels. Without specific 
reference to Mr. Lawler, I would say in 
general that the advocates of the New 
Sophistic could better serve science and 
letters if they would stick a bit more 
closely to their crepidas, and that they 
would more effectively further the cause 
of Catholic intellectualism in this coun- 
try if they would become more inter- 
ested in serious intellectual problems 
rather than worry so much about the 
problems of intellectuals. 

M. JosEPH COosTELLOR, §.J. 
The Creighton University 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 
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UESTIONS Answ ERED 





By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Assumplion 








Obligation to Attend Own 
Parish Church 


Questions: Is there any canon or law 
which points definitely to an obligation 
of parishioners to attend their own par- 
ish church? What is the law of receiv- 
ing Pascal Communion in one’s own 
parish Church? 

PAROCHUS 


1) While there are definite 
functions reserved to the pastor men- 
tioned in canon 462, such as the con- 


Answers: 


ferring of solemn baptism, there is no 
law that points to a definite obligation 
of parishioners to attend divine serv- 
ices and instructions in their own parish 
However, canon 467, §2 con- 
tains an admonition on the matter. 


church. 


The faithful are to be admonished 
to attend frequently, where it is con- 
veniently possible, their own parish 
churches and to be present at divine 
services and hear the word of God. 


The above canon is to be interpreted 
not as a command, but as a counsel or 
recommendation... I think all will 
agree on the desirability of having the 
faithful attend regularly their own par- 


‘Cf. Jone, Commentarium in Codicem Juris 


Canonici, I, p. 367. 





ish church, but in imposing a matter as 
a strict obligation we cannot be stricter 
than the law. 

2) In speaking of the fulfillment of 
the obligation of receiving Communion 
during the Pascal Season, canon 859, 
$3, also uses a term which indicates a 
recommendation or admonition rather 
than a command: “The faithful are 
to be urged (swadendum) to fulfill this 
precept, each in his own parish.” 


Confession and Absolution of 
Pre-Baptismal Sins 


Question: Can it be maintained that 
sins committed before baptism are not 
necessary but free matter for confession 
and that an adult convert who is bap- 
tized absolutely can make his confession 
immediately after baptism and receive 
absolution? 

INQUIRING 


Answer: Canon 902 describes for us 
rather neatly what is free, or non-neces- 
sary, matter for the sacrament of pen- 
ance. 


Sins committed after baptism, 
whether mortal sins already directly 
remitted by the power of the keys or 
venial sins, are sufficient but not nec- 
essary matter for the sacrament of 
penance. 
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Thus it is indicated that only post- 
baptismal sins are sufficient matter for 
the sacrament of penance. Sufficient 
matter is either necessary or free. Mor- 
tal sins, not yet directly remitted 
through the power of the keys, are 
necessary matter.2 Mortal sins al- 
ready directly remitted through the 
power of the keys and all venial sins, 
whether already directly remitted or 
not, are free matter. 

Father Doranzo, O.M.I., has a rather 
thorough treatment of the question at 
hand: whether sins committed before 
baptism are matter of the sacrament 
of penance.*~ The Council of Trent, 

* Cf. Canon 910. 

*Tractatus Dogmaticus de Poenitentia, 


Tom. I (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1949), pp. 229-243. 
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in teaching that “Jesus Christ instituted 
the sacrament of penance for those who 
after baptism lapse into sin,”* indirectly 
excludes pre-baptismal sins as matter 
of the sacrament of penance. Accord- 
ing to Doranzo there is almost no con- 
troversy among theologians on the ques- 
tion. Pre-baptismal sins are not per se 
matter for the sacrament of penance; 
and the common opinion of theologians 
is that pre-baptismal sins are not even 
per accidens matter of the the sacra- 
ment of penance.® The distinction be- 
tween per se and per accidens in this 
conjunction needs a little explanation. 
In saying that pre-baptismal sins are 
not per se sufficient matter for the sac- 
rament of penance, we mean that sacra- 
mental absolution cannot effect the re- 
mission of sins remitted through the 
valid and fruitful reception of baptism. 
In the case of a valid but unfruitful re- 
ception of baptism, where the adult re- 
cipient lacks at least attrition for pre- 
baptismal actual sins, and later ap- 
proaches the sacrament of penance with 
attrition for pre-baptismal sins, it is the 
common teaching of theologians that 
these pre-baptismal sins are remitted 
not per accidens through the sacrament 
of penance, but through the revival 
(reviviscentia) of the sacrament of bap- 
tism when the obez, the lack of attri- 
tion, is removed. In conclusion, it 
would seem to be at least rash to main- 
tain that pre-baptismal sins can be suf- 
ficient matter for the sacrament of pen- 
ance. Adult converts who are baptized 
absolutely may indicate a desire to con- 
fess pre-baptismal sins. I would not 
want to make an absolute judgment on 
the advisability of having the adult con- 
vert who is baptized absolutely make a 
confession immediately after baptism. 
I really cannot see much reason for it, 


x Sess : 6, cap. 14. 
° Op. cit., p. 231. 
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except perhaps to familiarize the con- 
vert with the practice of confession. At 
any rate, the convert should be made 
to understand that absolution is not be- 
ing given and that he is not receiving 
Should the 
confessor give absolution where only 


the sacrament of penance. 


pre-baptismal sins are confessed, he 
would be exposing the sacrament to al- 
most certain danger of nullity. 
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Civilian Subject of Military 
Ordinariate for Marriage 


Question: Can you tell me if the fol- 
lowing young lady has a right to be 
married in the chapel of a military 
post? She lives with her father off the 
military post. The father is in active 
service, assigned to the post in question, 
The young man to whom she is engaged 
is not in military service. 

DISTURBED 


Answer: Military chaplains have a 
personal pastoral jurisdiction of a spe- 
cial type over subjects of the Military 
Included 
under subjects of the Military Ordi- 
nariate are 


Ordinariate assigned to them. 


wives, children, servants 
and relatives of servicemen, if they ac- 
tually live with them in this country or 
accompany them in any manner out- 


side the homeland. Even the Catholic 


family of a non-Catholic serviceman ff 


under the same conditions are subjects 
of the Military Ordinariate. The per- 
sonal parochial jurisdiction granted to 
military chaplains over subjects of the 
Military Ordinariate entrusted to their 
care is cumulative with the jurisdiction 
of the local Ordinary and local terri- 
torial pastor. 

In view of the brief outline of the 
nature of the jurisdiction of the Mili- 
tary Vicar and military chaplains, it 
is evident that the young lady men- 





tioned in the question will have two § 


proper pastors who can assist validly 
and lawfully at her marriage, namely. 
the pastor of the parish in whiel: she 
lives with her father and the military 
chaplain of the base to which her father 
This situation really 3 
not too strange when we recall that an 


is attached. 


ordinary civilian can conceivably have 
three proper pastors for marriage: the 
pastor of domicile; the pastor of quasi- 
domicile; and the pastor of a month's 
residence. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


The fact that the father of the girl 
does not live on the military post is not 
to the 


that the intended groom is not in the 


relevant ‘ase; nor is the facet 
military service and is not a subject of 
the Military Ordinariate. It is sufficient 
for validity that one of the parties be 
a subject of the Military Vicariate and 
that the chaplain have jurisdiction 
either by reason of his personal paro- 


chial power over the subject or by rea- 


son of proper delegation from the Mili- 
tary Vicar. In the present case, since 
the bride is a subject of the Military 
Vicariate, not even permission of the 
pastor of the parish in which she lives 
would be required.® 


°*The norms on which the above reply is 
based can be found in the Vademecum for 
the Priests Serving in the Military Vicariate 
of the United States of America, published by 
the Military Ordinariate, November 1957, and 
in the Supplement to the Vademecum, issued 
July 21, 1959. 
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1859: Annus Mirabilis 


1859 IN Review. By Thomas P. Neill, 
Ph.D. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland, 1959), pp. xxx 


+ 203. $2.75. 


The year 1859 witnessed the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
Marx’s Critique of Political Economy, 
Mill’s On Liberty. It also ushered in 
the first commercial oil well, the first 
mill for the production of tungsten steel, 
and saw the beginnings of the War of 
Italian Liberation. Starting out from 
these premises and from other signifi- 
cant events of this annus mirabilis, 
Thomas Neill, Professor of History at 
St. Louis University, has worked up this 
collection of essays which “attempt to 
trace in broad strokes the development 
of certain important trends of the last 
century” (p. v). The seven chapters 
deal with “Darwinism, Marxism, indi- 
vidualism, liberalism, nationalism, im- 
perialism, and trust in education” (p. 
xxx). And the whole is summed up in a 
short conclusion “Speed and Space.” 
The essays, which “are based not on im- 
mediate individual research for each 
topic, but rather on knowledge and re- 
flection that comes from repeatedly 
covering this ground with graduate and 
undergraduate students over the last 
two decades” (p. v), are on the whole 
clear and convincing and brightened up 
with an occasional flash of humor. 

Despite the brevity of the work, it is 
at times repetitious. Some of the mat- 
ters are treated a bit superficially. I 
felt this was particularly the case with 
what is, in a way, the most important 
chapter of all: “Evolution through a 
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Hundred Years.” On the other hand, “A 
Century of Liberalism,” “A Century of 
Modern Nationalism,” and “Imperial- 
ism: Five Continents into One 
World,” are particularly enlightening. 
Objection could be made to a number 
of generalizations. John Stuart Mill, 
for example, is declared to be “as ob- 
jective a seeker after truth as England 
ever knew” (p. 20). This was not the 
impression which I received from read- 
ing his Autobiography and On Liberty 
years ago, and it does little credit to 
Faber, Newman, Manning, and a host 
of others who not only sought but found 
the truth. Again we read: “Naive as 
Marxism might seem to the critic, it 
must be realized that it was as irrefut- 
able to one who believed it as his faith 
is to the Christian” (p. 41). This fails 
to take into account the fact that sub- 
jective error can always be corrected 
and, what is more important, the assist- 
ance of grace which is always present in 
a supernatural act of faith. In the chap- 
ter on ‘Personal Freedoms”’ is the fol- 
lowing statement with respect to Spain: 
“Today under Franco freedom has gone 
underground” (p. 66). This, of course, 
has been a matter of bitter dispute for 
nearly a generation. The answer de- 
pends pretty much upon one’s defini- 
tion of freedom. Considering the pov- 
erty of the country and its turbulent 
political past, Spain is probably now en- 
joying as much “freedom” as it can 
reasonably expect. During the Boxer 
Rebellion, we are told, “hundreds of 
missionaries were murdered along with 
European merchants and soldiers—not 
because they were Christian but be- 
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cause they were European” (pp. 142— _ fields which would be no less tenuous 


143). If the matter were quite as sim- 
ple as this, we would not now be vener- 
ating the twenty-nine Franciscan beati 
and beatae who were raised to the altar 
by Pius XII for their witness to the 
Faith during this rebellion. 

In his introduction Professor Neill 
notes that 1859 was the year for the 
publication of A Tale of Two Cities, 
Adam Bede, The Idylls of the King, and 
The Ordeal of Richard Feveral. It is to 
be regretted that he did not make use of 
this admirable springboard to trace 
some of the important literary develop- 
ments of the last century. Even more 
regrettable in a book such as this is the 
failure to include chapters on phi- 
losophy and theology. A little research 
could have turned up material in these 


These 
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than some used as a point of departure 
for other topics. In 1859, Ernest Renan 
published his translation of The Book 
of Job and The Song of Songs. In the 
same year, Carlo Passaglia, who had 
played such an important role in the 
studies made for the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
left the Society of Jesus. Between 1853 
and 1860 Josef Kleutgen published the 
three volumes of his Theologie der Vor- 
zeit, and between 1860 and 1863 the two 
volumes of his Philosophie der Vorzeit. 
works, were written to 
combat the errors of Hermes, Hirscher, 
and Giinther, 
the revival of Scholastic philosophy and 
won for their author the title of prin- 
ceps philosophorum froma Leo XIII. Of 
these books it could also be said that 


which 


became a major factor in 


they “let loose a powerful idea . . . that 
influenced history throughout the last 


century,” and it would be “helpful to 
have a description of the life course of 
these ideas and forces which are now a 
hundred years from their launching” (p. 
XXX). 


M. JosEPH CosTELLOE, 8.J. 


Love God Happily 


OR CONSTRAINT? Some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Religious Educa- 
tion. By the Abbé Mare Oraison, 
D.D., M.D. Translated from the 
French (“Amour ou Contrainte?’’) by 
Una Morrissy, B.A. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, 1959), 172 pp. 
$3.75. 


LOvE 


We all know people who do not find 
much happiness in the practice of their 
religion. They are very serious and sin- 
cere in their observances. Often they 
make heroic efforts to live up to what 
is expected of them as practicing Catho- 
lics. They would not think of offending 
God in any way. When they fail in 
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their ideals, they are not only humbled, 
but are humiliated by their failures. In 
a certain sense they even hate them- 
selves because of their imperfections. 
They have striven so hard to keep them- 
selves “in check.” They seem to be 
getting no joy from the practice of their 
religion. They overlook the fact that 
there is a Laetare Sunday even in Lent, 
and a Gaudete Sunday in Advent. 

What is the matter with them? The 
answer lies in the expression: “keep 
themselves in check.” In other words, 
their lives are governed by “constraint” 
rather than by love for God, which, of 
course, necessarily includes love for 
man. 

Can anything be done about this sit- 
The Abbé Oraison thinks that 
A psychiatrist 


uation? 
something can be done. 
as well as a priest, he thinks that con- 
temporary psychology can help us to 
By making use of the 
recent findings of this science and by 


find the answer. 


applying them to religious education, 
parents and others can lead children to 
the practice of a religion based on love 
constraint. Religion is 
much more than merely knowing the 
rules of conduct and trying to put them 
into practice by the sheer foree of will. 
The Catholie Church has always taught 


instead of on 


that the practice of true religion is based 
on love. But how does one go about 
getting people to live their religion on 
this basis? All of the saints have suc- 
But is there 
any way of leading more people to fol- 


ceeded in doing just that. 


low their examples? 

Within the last two or three decades 
contemporary psychology has made 
great strides in discovering how the 
human personality develops from in- 
fancy to maturity. There are certain 
rather well-marked stages of develop- 
ment. Some individuals never get be- 


yond certain stages. Others progress 
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satisfactorily for a while, and then “re- 
gress.’’ Both of these classes of people 
become neurotic to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

An infant is a “selfish little creature,” 
capable only of calling attention to him- 
self and his needs. If he is eared for 
tenderly and lovingly, he can usually 
be led on, little by little, to think of the 
welfare of others as well as his own wel- 
fare. He needs love in order to learn 
how to love. Ideally, he should have 
the love of both his parents and live in 
a home where the parents love each 
other, if he is to acquire a sense of se- 
curity, so necessary for the “normal” 
development of his personality. By 
experiencing love from others, he grad- 
ually learns to love and to get along 
with others. 

It is a mistake to expect either too 
much or too little of children in the var- 
ious stages of their development. 
Spoiled children are never happy. 

The Abbé Oraison contends that the 
development of the child’s religious life 
should follow the stages of the develop- 
ment of the rest of his personality. 
Religious education is not merely the 
imparting of religious knowledge, 
though this is necessary because re- 
ligious truths are objective. Effective 
religious education is part of the edu- 
cation of the entire personality. 

The Abbé, being not only a priest but 
also a psychiatrist, speaks with au- 
thority in both roles. His book is pri- 
marily for parents. But priests can also 
profit from reading it because they 
also are concerned with the religious 
education of children. Even adults who 
have no children in their charge could 
learn much from it to their own ad- 
vantage. The personality consists of 
more than the intellect and the will. 
Much of human behavior is based on 
the unconscious. (This book has an 
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unusually fine chapter on an “Examina- 
tion of the ‘Unconscious’ of Parents.”) 
Such things as emotions and needs and 
drives have much to do with the way we 
act. 

The book is not easy reading, but it 
is far from dull or dry. The translator 
has done an excellent job. It is difficult 
to realize that it was not written in 
English except for the facts 1) that in 
one of his illustrations the author men- 
tions two French cities, and 2) that the 
translator has to explain in a footnote 
a play on words which could not be 
carried over into English. 

I heartily recommend this book to 
all who have anything to do with the 
raising of children, or with helping par- 
ents understand their children. 

Witpur F. WHEELER 


Father Emmerich’s 
Classic Translated 


THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE ONE OF 
Pracur. By Ludvie Nemec. (The 
Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
1959), pp. 279. $4.50. 


In 1958, Father Ludvik Nemec, an 
American priest of Czech descent, wrote 
an interesting and well received book, 
The Infant of Prague. As did other 
authors writing on the Infant of Prague, 
Father Nemec made profuse use of the 
account of Father Emmerich of St. 
Stephen, a Discaleed Carmelite of 
Prague. Father Emmerich wrote the 
first historical account of the venera- 
tion of the Infant Jesus, connected with 
the statue of Spanish origin. The statue 
is preserved in the Church of Our Lady 
of Victory in Prague, administered orig- 
inally by the Carmelite Fathers. The 
book of Father Emmerich, which has 
been so rich as source material for sub- 
sequent work, is titled Pragerisches 
Gross und Klein (The Great and Little 
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One of Prague). It was published in 
1737. 

In his second book about the Infant 
of Prague, The Great and Little One of 
Prague, Father Nemec gives the com- 
plete English translation of Father Em- 
merich’s account. Prefacing his trans- 
lation, the author, as in his first book, 
again theologically explains the venera- 
tion of the Infant Jesus and gives short 
biographies of Father Cyril of the 
Mother of God (1590-1675), the Car- 
melite priest who was the original pro- 
moter of veneration of the Infant Jesus 
of Prague, and of Father Emmerich of 
St. Stephen who recorded the historical 
development of that cult until the year 
1736. The last part of his book de- 
scribes the history of the devotion from 
the suppression of the Carmelite Order 
in Austria-Hungary by Joseph II 
(1784) until our time. The book also 
contains the translation of several old 
prayers to the Infant of Prague. 

The translation from the original 
German work of Father Emmerich is an 
important achievement in modern 
hagiography. The original work was 
hardly accessible to the modern in- 
quirer and hardly readable by the mod- 
ern reader. Father Nemec’s translation 
has remedied these difficulties for the 
English-speaking world. The only 
shortcoming I should point out is the 
number of typographical errors in the 
Latin quotations transcribed from the 
book of Father Emmerich. Hopefully 
this will be taken care of in a later 
printing. 

The Preface to The Great and Little 
One of Prague was written by the Most 
tev. John Wright, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Tu. J. ZUBEK, O.F.M. 


Papasogli’s Life of Loyola 


Saint Icnatius or Loyoia. By Georgio 
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Papasogli; translated from the Ital- 

ian by Paul Garvin (Society of St. 

Paul, New York, 1960), pp. 337. 

$4.00. 

This book, written in Italian by an 
Italian lawman, has already been trans- 
lated into five languages. When its 
author, Giorgio Papasogli, wrote his 
work on St. Teresa of Avila in 1952, 
this biography was acclaimed in Italy 
as the finest and fullest yet written of 
the saint in Italian. That the 
chief reason this author was chosen, or 
rather invited, to write a life of St. 
Ignatius as Italy’s literary contribution 
to the celebration of the fourth centen- 
ary of St. Ignatius’ death in 1956. 


was 
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The General of the Society of Jesus, 
Very Rev. G. B. Janssens, wrote thus to 
the author of this new biography: 


The fine volume which you have 
sent me is not only a tribute to the 
esteem and admiration you entertain 
for our Society, but even more an 
eloquent proof of the love and devo- 
tion you feel for our holy founder in 
narrating the story of his life with 
such evident skill. 

A reading of your work shows with 
what excellent discernment you have 
grasped the essential traits of his 
character and drawn the different 
sides of his life and work in the right 
perpective, availing yourself of the 
most up-to-date findings on the cir- 
cumstances of his life and times, and 
the ideas and religious problems 
which agitated the minds of the men 
of his age, and using all the material 
at your disposal to compose a history 
written in a style which is both lively 
and scholarly. 

Too 
they be in the language of a foreign 
translated into 
and some even less than mediocre, Eng- 
Not 


so in the ease of the translator of this 


many books, excellent though 


author, are mediocre, 


lish by well-intentioned writers. 


new biographer of the founder of the 
Society of Jesus and his incomparable 
life’s accomplishment. Paul Garvin has 
given us a most readable work; in fact, 
so graceful a production as to leave the 
reader with the impression that he is 
reading a book that was actually writ- 
ten in facile, elegant English. 

This reviewer, however, would like to 
of these 
notes refer the reader to works which an 


see fewer footnotes. Some 
American or even any English-speaking 
reader would find it difficult or even 
impossible to consult. Doubtless the 
translator wished to render into English 
the entire work of Papasogli, but one 
may well question the utility or purpose 
of such footnotes. 

European (I mean continental) ha- 
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giographers are inclined to devote too 
much space to lengthy genealogies and 
national or political conditions, includ- 
ing battles and other struggles, before 
coming to the real beginning of a biog- 
raphy. American readers, generally 
speaking, prefer to begin with the birth 
of a saint and even with his actual con- 
version if he previously led a worldly or 
sinful life. I have known of readers 
who put a book aside because of a few 
rather dry chapters, 
whereas if they had patiently continued 
reading they would have been rewarded 


introductory 


by coming upon refreshing, most inter- 
esting matter, just as one who has the 
patience to continue digging is greeted 
at length by a delightful spring. Still, 
I would suggest that a hagiographer 
pass over all dry introductory details 
of ancestry and political or national 
struggles and immediately present on 
the stage the hero of the story. 

The book I am reviewing really 
arrests the reader’s attention from the 
Needless to 
say, the translator is not responsible 
for the previous three chapters which 
will interest only a small minority of 


fourth chapter onward. 


average readers and which could be 
summarized in a few paragraphs. 

The author gives a graphic, touching 
description of the conversion of Inigo 
(Ignatius) Loyola. There are conver- 
We are all fa- 
miliar with what may be termed a mis- 


sions and conversions. 
sion conversion—the ordinary conver- 
sion of a careless Catholic or public sin- 
her into a practicing Catholic. But 
there are other conversions which may 
be swift, absolutely complete, and seem- 
ingly irrevocable. Such was the conver- 
sion of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
who was suddenly transformed from 
“Saul, the Persecutor,” into “Paul, the 
Apostle.’ Ignatius’ conversion was not 
so sudden as Paul’s, but we have every 





reason to believe that it was complete 
and irrevocable. 

Ignatius, the gay, ambitious, worldly- 
minded, chivalrous young soldier, was 
wounded during the French bombard- 
ment of Pamplona in Northern Spain in 
1521. The victorious French soldiers 
lifted him gallantly from the ground 
and conveyed him to a house in Pam- 
plona, where he remained for some ten 
days, after which, at his own request, 
he was painfully transferred by friends 
to the castle of Loyola (his childhood 
home). There, after going to confession 
and receiving Holy Communion (Igna- 
tius frequented the sacraments regu- 
larly), he began his long convalescence. 
Wishing to while away the time, he 
asked for some of the romantic litera- 
ture peculiar to that chivalrous age, but 
none was available. Instead, he was 
given the Life of Christ by Ludolph of 
Saxony and Flos Sanctorum by Jacopo 
da Voragine. Reading these books and 
pondering on them, Ignatius at length 
resolved to renounce all earthly glory 
and live only for the glory and interests 
of Jesus, the Eternal King. His whole- 
hearted surrender to grace was rein- 
forced by a vision of the Virgin Mother 
and Child on the feast of the Assump- 
tion, 1521. Henceforth his life was to 
be spent entirely and irrevocably Ad 
Maiorem Dei Gloriam. 

Like a skilled artist who gracefully 
sketches, line after line, or paints, fea- 
ture by feature, the hero he is portray- 
ing, and then depicts the lovely garden 
or field which that hero has cultivated, 
even so our accomplished author attrac- 
tively delineates St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and the foundation of the marvelous 
Society of Jesus and its prolific accom- 
plishments. 

Ignatius is graphically presented to 
our contemplation in turn at Mont- 
serrat, where he knelt in prayer for a 
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whole night before the Virgin Mother; Peter Favre, Francis Xavier, Diego da 
at Manresa, in a cave of which he spent Laynez, Alfonso Salmeron, Simon Rod- ms 
many hours daily, month after month, riguez, and Nicholas Bobadilla. Among olc 
in vocal prayer and meditation and these Peter Favre was the only one who § a 
composed the substance of the immortal had as yet been ordained priest. On on 
Spiritual Exercises; at Barcelona, the feast of the Assumption these seven on 
Rome, and Venice; in the Holy Land, men ascended the hill of Montmartre | 
where he visited with unforgettable and in a little church, near the Abbey oj do 
emotion the places hallowed by the vis- the White Benedictine nuns, Peter thr 
ible presence of Jesus Christ; again at Favre celebrated Mass, the other six re- bos 
Barcelona, where, despite his age of ceived Holy Communion, and all sever der 
thirty-three, he followed Latin classes pronounced vows of poverty and chas. err 
in the company of boys who were but tity and a conditional vow to go to Jeru- chs 
ten and twelve years old; at Alcala salem, live there, and work for souls. Jes 
University, where he spent two years; The condition was that they would go ata 
at Salamanca, where he suffered a mild to Jerusalem if this were possible; it | 
imprisonment and was subjected to a otherwise they would present themselves wh 
series of interrogations by ecclesiastical to the Pope and ask him to make what- oui 
judges; and finally at the University of ever use of their services he wished. fie] 
Paris, where he succeeded in gathering Thus was born the illustrious Society rig 
around him, as fervent companions, of Jesus, which has, since that eventful of | 
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day in 1534, grown and expanded with 
magic rapidity and has shed a dazzling 
glory on the Church by remarkable 
unbounded zeal, extensive 
scholarship, — brilliant 


holiness, 
and intensive 
writings, and martyrdom. 

The space allowed for a brief review 
does not let me follow Giorgio Papasogli 
through the remainder of his excellent 
book, in which he treats so ably of the 
development, the Constitutions, the gov- 
ernment, the varied apostolate, and the 
characteristic spirit of the Society of 
Jesus and of the numerous signal in- 
stances of sanctity and learning which 
it has given the world. Personally, I 
wholeheartedly with a_ distin- 
guished English writer, Father Bamp- 
field, that the Society of Jesus may be 
rightly styled “Miniature of the Church 
of God.” 

Micuaet D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


agree 


Catechetics by Jungmann 


HANDING ON THE FaitH. By Josef An- 
dreas Jungmann, S.J. (Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1959), pp. xiv— 
445. $6.50. 

This manual of catecheties, trans- 
lated and revised by A. N. Fuerst, is 
based on the second German edition of 
Father Jungmann’s Katechetik, pub- 
lished in 1955. The book is the result 
of lectures which the author, as the suc- 
cessor to Father Michael Gatterer, S.J., 
gave at the University of Innsbruck 
from 1934 onward. 

Handing on the Faith exposes the per- 
tinent matter in eight chapters. It is 
noticeable, however, that the present 
English edition is a translation from a 
German original. The book opens with 
an interesting study of “The History of 
Catechesis.” As the historical review 
shows, it was not always a priest who 
gave the children their religious train- 
ing; often the catechist took over. 





Chapter Two, therefore, studies the 
qualities required for a catechist. The 
next chapter considers the child who 
comes to us tobe catechized. In a few 
pages the author outlines the psychol- 
ogy of the child and adolescent as well 
as their attitude toward the truths of 
faith. Chapter Four, which treats “The 
Task of the Catechist,” is of consider- 
able length and the best part of the 
whole work. The catechist must not 
merely imprint upon the minds of chil- 
dren a great number of theoretical dog- 
mas, but of greater importance will be 
his efforts to educate the children to 
virtues and ideals. In this connection 
the author insists that liturgy must play 
an important part in the religious in- 
struction. Liturgy, of course, is not just 
the total of ceremonies and rites, but 
rather the living doctrine of the Church. 
“Tn the past the child saw himself drawn 
into a religious environment which was 
sanctified by daily prayers, by pious 
practices and by Christian symbols. He 
was taken to Mass and to liturgical 
functions In these he absorbed 
both the doctrine and the practice of his 
religion” (p. 97). “If in catechesis we 
should succeed in introducing children 
to the content of the Liturgy,” writes 
Jungmann, “we would open up a well 
which could supply the adult Christian 
with ‘waters of eternal life’ his whole 
life through” (p. 99). 

The author also insists upon the im- 
portance of Bible history. Whereas the 
catechism presents truths in a system- 
atic logical form, Bible history offers 
these same truths in historical dress. 

The remaining four chapters are 
given to the discussion of catechetical 
methods, both general and _ special, 
which are to be used with pupils of 
different age-levels and on various occa- 
The manual concludes with four 
The first, more of a his- 


sions. 


appendices, 
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torical nature, discusses the Apostles’ 
Creed. The second and third appen- 
dices speak of Kerygmatic theology, of 


its nature and role in the history of the’ 


pastoral activity of the Church. The 
fourth appendix, which seems to be an 
addition by the translator since it can- 
not be found in the German edition, 
treats briefly “Catechesis in England” 
and lists a “Bibliography for England.” 
The book coneludes with a valuable in- 
dex of persons and subjects. 

With regard to the translation—and 
other reviewers have pointed it out, too 
—it is to be regretted that nowhere 
throughout the book has the translator 
indicated his own additions and revi- 
sions. One never knows, therefore, 
where Jungmann leaves off and Fuerst 
takes over. The work itself reveals 
Father Jungmann’s experience and com- 
petence. It may surprise some that he 
insists upon the value and even neces- 
sity of “learning by heart.” Handing 
on the Faith will doubtlessly help ecate- 
chists in large measure to orientate their 
religious teaching toward a progressive 
Christian formation of the children en- 
trusted to their care. 

Fiveuis Buck, 8.J. 


Breviary Prayers 


PRAYERS FROM THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
Edited by His Eminence, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing (St. Paul Editions, 
50 St. Paul’s Ave., Boston 30, Mass., 
1958), pp. 187. $1.00. 

Prayers from the Roman Breviary 
and Other Prayers in one sense is not 
a new compilation. First of all, the 
prayers are as ancient as the year they 
were bound up with the Latin Breviary. 
Secondly, His Eminence first published 
them in English a quarter of a century 
ago. However, this second edition of 
the compilation of prayers 7s new in one 
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or two engaging aspects. 1) Additional 
prayers, composed by the Cardinal 
himself, which have become increas- 
ingly popular, as well as other devo- 
tional material, have been added to the 
original manuscript without, however, 
increasing noticeably either the original 
format or the price. 2) The format 
is exactly what a priest, religious, or 
layman would treasure—a thin, small, 
expertly bound — book, 
smaller, in fact, than the majority of 
our popular devotional books on the 
market. 
of even greater popularity than the first. 

The Foreword, contributed by His 
Eminence, best explains the peculiar 
advantage of procuring his Prayers 
from the Roman Breviary: “TI have 
encouraged another printing, holding to 
the same opinion as before, that many 
priests and seminarians of our day, and 
many of the newer generation of lay 
people would welcome a_ reprinting.” 


thinner and 


This second edition is assured 


They have! 
PauL R. Rust 


A Word on Recent Publications 


A Guide to Reading the Bible. By 
tev. Daniel E. Lupton. This is the 
first part of a projected four-part guide 
to the reading of the Bible. Each part 
is divided into eight sections, with ques- 
tions and points for discussion. The 
method is to give a basic plan for read- 
ing the Bible which will highlight the 
activity of God in human history. 
Very informative and excellent for 
growing in knowledge of the Scriptures. 
For an adult education program in mat- 
ters biblical, this slender and _ paper- 
bound volume is priceless. Acta Pub- 
lications, 720 N. Rush St., Chicago 1], 
Ill., 95 pp. ‘ 


The People’s Mass Book. By Rev. 
Frederick R. MeManus. The author, 
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the President of The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, has prepared a simple and clear 
presentation of the Holy Sacrifice which 
will greatly facilitate the active partic- 
ipation of the faithful in the dialogue 
Mass. The Latin and English are ar- 
ranged in parallel on facing pages. It 
also contains musical notations for high 
Mass. Benziger Bros., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 106 pp., 60¢. 


Voodoo. By Alfred Metraux. The 
book is not for the curious but for those 
who have a real interest in Satanism 
and the cult of Macumba and Voodoo. 
Very informative (the author was ini- 
tiated into the esoteric aspects of di- 
abolism) , it—if anything—takes a Prot- 
estant view of the Christian significance 
of Voodoo, while explaining the efforts 
of the Catholic Church in Haiti to con- 
quer the evil of this strange African- 
import with its Christian tone. Of 
really great interest to missioners and 


those who are familiar. with Black 
Magic. Oxford University Press, New 


York, 400 pp., $6.50. 


Conferences on the Beatitudes. By 
Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A. Intended for 
religious, these nine conferences use the 
eight beatitudes from the Sermon on the 
Mount and one from Apocalypse, 14, 
13, “Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord . 
encouraging and_ easily-read 
The Peter Reilly Co., 131 North ’ 
teenth St., Phila., Penna., 175 pp., $2. 


” as a springboard into 
talks. 


‘“hir- 
7 


5. 


The Externals of the Catholic 
Church. A completely revised edition 
of a vademecum of Catholic usage. It 
brings into handy reference form a mass 
of information on visible aspects of the 
Chureh, and, while intended primarily 
for the laity, it will prove a useful tool 
for priests in a hurry to get the answer 
to questions in succinct and accurate 
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form. It covers whatever is recent in 
liturgical matters and provides a con- 
venient source book for inquiry forums 
or instruction classes. J. Kenedy « 
Sons, New York, 403 pp., $4.50. 


The Precious Blood. 
William Faber. 


By Frederick 
It is always a joy to see 
a reissue of anything by the great 
Father Faber, and the newest addition 
to the reissues is no exception. Com- 
pared with the solidity and moving unc- 
tion of Faber, much modern spiritual 
writing seems jejune. His style is full 
and reflects the age in which he wrote 
(1860). But this only adds to the 
charm of his chapters. Excellent ma- 
terial for spiritual reading for the priest. 
The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th St., 
Phila. 7, Penna., 278 pp., $3.95. 


Retreat Notes for Religious. By Ed- 
ward Leen, C.S.Sp. The work of this 
master of the spiritual life hardly needs 
any introduction in the English-speak- 
ing world. The present volume contains 
a series of his conferences given in the 
last long retreat he conducted, in 1944. 
The talks are not highly polished from 
a literary point of view, since he never 
designed these for publication. But any 
priest who must give talks to religious, 
especially to women’s communities, will 
find abundant material here. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, 142 pp., 
$3.50. 


The Word of Life. Essays on the 
Bible with foreword by E. J. Kissane. 
These essays are by some of the fore- 
most Scripture scholars in England and 
Ireland, and treat topics usually omit- 
ted in manuals of introduction. They 
cover: Dead Sea Scrolls, Liturgy, ete. 
Paperbound. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, 
Ireland, 123 pp., 8/6d. 


Breviary and Missal Prayers. Ed- 
ited by Rev. John C. Selner, 8.8. A 
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R00K REVIEWS 


arranged 
prayerbook for priests, containing, in 
Latin and English, many of the finest 
and most highly indulgenced prayers. 


handy and _§ attractively 


Arranged in parallel series, Latin on 
one side and English on the other, this 
little volume will prove a good vade- 
mecum for priests. Benziger Bros., 
N.Y., 199 pp. $8.50. 

Mary, Mother of Faith. By 
Weiger, with introduction by Romano 
Guardini. A series of meditations, of 
exceptional solidity, on Mary, locating 


Josef 


her exactly in the scheme of divine 
providence. Thoroughly biblical and 


theological in scope, it is a serious addi- 
tion to the Marian literature of our 
times. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
Ill., 260 pp., $5.00. 


200 Gospel Questions & Inquiries. By 
Bernard Basset, S.J. Outlines and 
questions relating to the life of Christ. 
It is arranged with the purpose of use 
by groups, such as Sodalities or similar 
lay organization, to learn (almost pain- 
lesly) the precise Gospel meaning on 
all the central truths of Christ’s life and 


ministry. The questions stimulate 
thought and further investigation. 


Sheed & Ward, N.Y., 240 pp., $3.50. 


Evidence for Our Faith. This is a 
textbook in fundamental dogma, treat- 
ing the topics usually covered in the 
apologetics course. Written by the late 
Joseph H. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., it has 
been edited by a committee of priests 
at Notre Dame University, and is up- 
to-date in tone of presentation. This is 
the third edition and is one of the “Uni- 
versity Religion Series.” University of 
Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 
256 pp., $3.00. 

A.M.C. 
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A Guide To Help Daily 
Catholic Living inthe Home 
throughout the year 


ASHBY CATHOLIC MISSAL 





CALENDARS follow the latest de- 
crees for the simplification of the 
Rubrics and facilitate the par- 
ishioners use of the Missal... a 
stimulant for more active partici- 
pation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 


Mass. Available in both Master- bay sea Te 
piece and Special Heading Editions iG 1 2) 3 4 5 6 
individualized for your church. Do oo) ii rr 
' 
If you have not used these * 


beautiful calendars, do so now! A | | in 18 
society may sell them as a highly 
profitable means of raising funds 
or you can specify them from an 











interested sponsor, 





Didblisher OF INFORMATIVE LITURGICAL CALENDARS 


Write for Clergy’s FREE 1960 SAMPLE and 
1961 Circular, Compare and see how they 
will help in your parish homes. 


428 STATE STREET 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 











Burn Rubbish Safely 
‘Yard Boy’ F 
ourpoor INCINERATOR 


= 

Quickly, safely reduces 
to fine ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc., even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 


Lights at top burns 
downward. Construc- 
tion of cast iron and 
heavy gauge sheet 
iron completely 
coated with fire and 
weather resistant Vit- 
reous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


Endorsed by institutions 
and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 





PRICES, f.0.b. Reading Pa. 
No. 6—6 bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 
No. 3—3 bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. Fiske mummers 


METALS, INC. 
Dept. 9, 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 

























The Great Emancipation 


y hat has held the Catholic Church—in this land of the free and the 
home of the brave—in a kind of thralldom, tying it (like Gulliver) to the same 
spot and thereby preventing its unfettered development? At last we have the 
answer from the pen of a Catholic columnist who apparently can breathe easil; 
only in the rarefied atmosphere proper to those he describes as “intellectuals,” ie, 
those who agree with him. 

Who he is and where he writes aren’t so important. What is important is 
what he says and the way he says it. His springboard is that by-now tired old 
theme that Catholic education is close to being a flop; that it is almost hopelessly 
anti-intellectual, and what it desperately needs is “reforms’—a nice, vague and all- 
inclusive word with uncertain overtones. What is needed, we're told, is something 
less obvious than mere insistence on rigorous academic requirements, the elimina- 
tion of wasteful duplication of efforts, etc. 

This less obvious need of the Catholic educational system concerns itself with 
a “shift in the attitude, a change in the atmosphere, so far as the academic and 
nonacademic Catholic community is concerned.” The writer of the piece asks; 
“Is there not only remedial desire and pressure, but also the freedom to translate 
that desire and direct that pressure into action?” Reread those words. At first 
you feel as if you’re punching cotton clouds. But the second look will enable you 
to see it as a loaded question that is at least as declarative as interrogative. One 
inference that can readily be drawn from it is that the Church’s educational system 
in this country will remain stagnant unless and until those now holding down the 
lid give way to those not now in charge, thereby permitting realization of the free- 
dom necessary to put into effect the desire for improvement. 

Actually, the author is leading up to a much broader-based insinuation about 
the management of the Catholic Church in this country. He thinks that the 
schools hold the key to that larger question that goes beyond the schools, viz. 
“whether the future of the Church in America will be shaped and determined in 
its essential features by the forces of reaction, separatism and the siege mentality, 
or by the forces of progressiveness, openness and intellectual repectability and 
influence.” It’s easy to see who are on the side of the angels: the progressives, 
those gifted with an open mind, and seekers after intellectual 
respectability—Catholics with grey-flanneled brain cells. 

Peasants, step down and let the intellectual oligarchy a 
sume command. It is they who must shape and determiné 
the future of the Church in America. In what regard? Why, 
in nothing less than its essential features! 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Convy. 
Associate Editor 
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NEED INCREASED 
WEEKLY INCOME? 

















Let Foley Associates help you achieve it 


Nothing succeeds like success. The 
growing acceptance of our Increased 
Weekly Income Plan is a reflection of 
pastoral confidence in our proven 
methods of fund-raising. 

Our success through the years, 
exclusively in Catholic capital fund- 
raising campaigns, is now being 
refreshingly mirrored by our equal 
success in increasing the weekly 
income of numerous parishes. 

In many cases we have doubled 
the ordinary Sunday offering; in 
some, tripled it. And the new amounts 
are not just momentary spurts that 
soon lose their steam. The increased 
giving continues on the high plateau 
attained. 


The prime reason for this happy 
condition is Foley’s Follow-Up Plan, 
which eliminates concern over con- 
tribution defection. 


These two case histories are 
typical of recent successes: at St. 
Joseph’s Parish, Oswego, N. Y., 
ordinary income was increased 
from $700 a week to more than 
$1,400, and at St. Gregory the 
Great, Milwaukee, from $1,900 
weekly to more than $3,700. 


Won’t you let us tell you all about 
it? Whatever your fund-raising prob- 
lem, we can help. Call collect or 
write Dept. H5, Foley Associates, 35 
Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TF FOLEY .Wscctales Jue. 


Y 
A, EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROFESSIONAL BLDG., ROCHESTER 4. N.Y BA 5-2664 


312 E. Wisconsin, Milwaukee e 3617 S. W. 23 Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia 
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ses by 2 the usual 
ier of Sanctuary Light 
cements 


re 
=ex-- Now, a Sanctolite that burns 
Pr*>- twice as long . . . that conforms 


: e - to the strict letter and spirit of 
x" Canon 1271 .. . yet actually 
° costs you less per year than lights 
/ which only approach the opti- 
a | mum composition mentioned in 

¢ « 


the Canon. 
This new 14-Day Lux Domini 
Sanctolite is made of the finest 
ep quality pure olive oil and selec- 
+.- ted, tested - of 100% pure 
beeswax. ives a_ steady, 
mokeless, highly -visible light for 


fourteen full days . . . is easily 
»¥eplaced and lighted. 
+ The bottle-shaped container— 
“* designed to fit all Will & Baumer 
; ’ dome-style Sanctuary lamps — 
preserves the original purity and 
<i quality of the wax and oil from 
nS all contamination or deteriora- 
tion, even during long storage. 
Each container is sealed at the 
. factory and carries a_ positive 
identification and guarantee of 


ee Ste tubrical content. 
; $25.65 cs. 


s< 
== ; pase, $0 case. . 


fobs). meped (FuW year's supply) $76.95 


Foil seal guaran- 
tees contents, 
provides protec- 
tion against con- 
tamination 





